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DEDICATION 


The March, 1951, issue of OCCUPATIONS is dedicated to Dr. Harry D. Kitson, 
who recently retired as Editor after serving in this capacity for 13 years. This 
issue is not intended to memorialize Dr. Kitson’s highly competent service as Editor 
or to indicate the full measure of our appreciation for the contribution he has made 
to the strength and vigor of this Journal. It would not be possible to put such a 
message into words or phrases that would seem entirely adequate. 

During all of the years of his professional life—as researcher, teacher, and 
practitioner—Dr. Kitson has been identified with the National Vocational Guidance 
Association and he has given a generous portion of his time and energy to various 
activities and responsibilities of the Association. But to the editorial work for this 
Journal he gave more than a “heaping measure” of time and energy! In this area, 
Dr. Kitson has made a contribution to the Association that is without parallel. 

The Board of Editors did not want to let Dr. Kitson’s retirement from the Journal 
pass without some indication—slight as it might be—that his good works have not 
been unnoticed, hence this issue has been designated as the “Kitson Issue.” The 
major articles have been written about some of the subjects that have been of con- 
siderable interest to Dr. Kitson during his career and they represent areas in 
which he has made a significant contribution. 

It is the earnest hope of the present Board of Editors that the accomplishments 
and prestige of OCCUPATIONS as a professional journal will expand and in- 
crease in the years ahead as a further tribute to Dr. Kitson and the work he has 
done so well for us. THE BOARD OF EDITORS. 
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Vocational guidance is the process of assisting the individual to 
choose an occupation, prepare for, enter upon, and progress in it. 
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Transmitted by MAX F. BAER 


THE MANPOWER PICTURE 


Men and women wanted: There will be need for additional 


4 million workers in defense activities during coming year, ac-— 
cording to recent statement by Labor Secretary Tobin. Here is 
Tobin's picture of manpower needs and supply: 

Labor supply: At end of 1950 total U. S. labor force was 
64.7 million, including 2.2 million in armed forces. Non-agri- 
cultural employment had soared to an all-time high of 54.1 mil- 
lion, agricultural employment had reached 6.2 million, while un- 
employment was down to 2.2 million. Uf all individuals in labor 
force 29 per cent were women. 

Potential male supply: Almost all males between 25 and 64 
are already in labor force, except for small proportion who are 
disabled or in institutions. There is also group of over half 
million World War II veterans, mainly between 25 to 34 years of 
age, who are now in school but who'll be getting back into labor 
force during next few years. In case of need we can draw to some 
extent on males under 25 who are now in school and those over 65 
who are now retired. 

Potential supply of women: Greatest relative addition to 
labor force must come from women. Since most of those under 35 
are mothers of young children, we must rely mainly upon housewives 
over that age in building up defense labor supply. Large-scale 
development of child-care centers in event of total mobilization 
would make it possible to draw more heavily on younger women. 

Stretching the supply: Average work week in manufacturing 


industries, now 41.5 hours, could be stretched to at least 45.5 
hours attained in 1944. This would be equivalent to adding 1.5 
million trained and experienced workers to labor force. Better 
use can be made of handicapped, older workers, and members of so- 
called minority groups. Some of demand for labor can be met by 
upgrading workers so as to make use of their maximum capacities 
and by breaking skilled jobs down into simpler operations. Train- 
ing plays important role in increasing effectiveness of labor 
force. Manpower requirements are more likely to be met with 
minimum amount of job turnover, job shopping, labor pirating, 
labor hoarding, and loss of time between jobs. Defense contracts 
and plant facilities should be placed in so far as feasible in 
areas of adequate labor supply. Cutbacks in civilian metalworking 
industries will release large numbers of workers for munitions 
production. Higher-paying defense industries will attract workers 
from other fields also. 

Manpower requirements: Current schedule of Department of 
Defense calls for building up armed forces of 3.5 million in 
fiscal 1952. To meet this goal over 1 million additional young 























men will be drawn into armed forces during balance of current 
fiscal year. Add to this need for extra 4 million workers for 
production of munitions and other supplies for armed forces and in 
related defense activities. According to Tobin, we can attain 
this goal by utilizing potential and present labor supply as indi- 
cated above. Under greater pressure and with careful planning, we 
can stretch labor supply by few more million, he believes. 


NAVY SPECIALISTS WANTED 


Nine out of ten: Better than nine out of ten Navy enlisted 
men become specialists, compared with three out of ten in Army. 
We can now reveal list of Navy specialties in which serious short-— 
ages exist of recruits with related training: quartermaster, 
sonarman, radarman, fire controlman, fire control technician, 
electronics technician, instrumentman, opticalman, radioman, com-— 
munications technician, yeoman, personnel man, machine accountant, 
storekeeper, disbursing clerk, commissaryman, ship's serviceman, 
journalist, pipefitter, patternmaker, molder, hospital corpsman, 
dental technician, aerographer's mate, tradesman, aviation store- 
keeper, aviation electrician's mate. 





LIFE SPAN LENGTHENED 


More older workers: The two certainties of this world are 


no longer in exactly same catagory. Taxes are more certain than 
ever, while death is being increasingly postponed. Latest figures 
released by Federal Security Agency show that average length of 
life of white women in U. S. has reached new high of 71 years. 
Average for white men (maybe because of henpecking) is 65.5 years. 
Average longevity of non-whites is lower—58.1 years for men and 
62.5 years for women. Longer life span means great boost in de- 
mand for services required by older people. 








The Placement Desk at the Convention Pays Off — 
Use It If You Are Buying Or Selling Jobs 














HIGHER 


EDUCATION 


in the present emergency 





HOSE IN A POSITION to know most about 
| jaan? events, and the relations between 
nations, doubt that the present issues are 
likely to be soon resolved. At best there is 
ahead a long period of uncertainty and dis- 
order. During this time we must organize 
our national life to carry on necessary every- 
day activities, and, at the same time, prepare 
for the possibility of a global military con- 
flict. 

This perspective of the “‘long pull’’ makes 
1951 different from 1917 and 1941. If we 
faced a short haul, we might permit the 
demands of an all-out total war to take pre- 
cedence over everything else, expecting to 
return to the neglected civilian and domestic 
issues after a time. But, facing a long haul, 
we have not only to build combat strength 
and keep it at a high level indefinitely, but 
also to equip the oncoming generation of 
youth for life in this troubled world and, at 
the same time, greatly to extend and 
strengthen the basic services which meet the 
nonmilitary essential needs of the people 
Policies and programs which were adequate 
“the last time’’ will not do today. 1951] is 
not 194] 

In making this assertion, we act on two 
lessons which are the verdict of the past 30 
years of experience, climaxed provisionally 
by the Korean crisis. First, we know that 
communist imperialism changes its policies 
when, and only when, the power factors in 
the situation change. This makes necessary 
the maintenance of adequate military strength 
if the free world is to survive. Secondly, we 
know that the cultural and ideological battle 
is just as important as the military struggle 
in stemming the march of communist im- 
perialism and ultimately causing its internal] 
disintegration. This makes the 
strengthening of essetitial activities in the 


necessary 


non-military aspects of American life if the 
surviving peoples are to retain their demo- 
cratic heritage 

It is not enough that we insure the survival 
of the free world; 
that the world which survives is free 


we must also make sure 
Under 
the present conditions, we act on the assump- 
tion that democracy cannot survive without 
armed strength, that a weak and exposed 
democracy courts destruction. On the other 
hand, we know that a democracy which 
becomes militaristic ceases to be a democracy; 
we must maintain a garrison, but we must 
not become a garrison state. The only 
practical alternative before the United States 
lies in doing both the military and the non- 
military jobs. More accurately, it lies in 
doing those things which are basic and essen- 
tial in both fields, while cutting out the non- 
essential in both. 


Essentials and Non-essentials 


It is not a matter of ‘“‘balance’’ between the 
military and the non-military efforts. The 
choice before us is that of distinguishing the 
basic essentials in all areas from the non- 
essentials in all areas, and of marshalling our 
natural resources, our productive capacity, 
and our manpower for these basic essentials. 
The non-military effort alone, prosecuted at 
the expense of military essentials, would in 
vite the end of the free world as we have come 
co know it. 

Education as a whole is, of course, as it has 
so notably done in the past, tooling up for the 
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job immediately ahead as fast as the govern- 
ment determines the services which educa- 
tional institutions can render. If, however, 
there is a prospect that the present situation 
may not develop rapidly into a world con- 
flict, but instead continue for 10 or 20 years 
in waves of rising and falling tension, educa- 
tion's first responsibility from the nursery 
school through the university is clear. The 
educational system as a whole must continue 
and, indeed, improve programs of basic 
education for citizenship and the normal ac- 
tivities of life. Education is the most effective 
weapon we have in this world-wide conflict 
of ideas. Unless we maintain a sound system 
of education at home and a program of infor- 
mation abroad about our national purposes 
and our way of life, we could win the military 
conflict but lose the cause ideologically. 
Men and women, both here and abroad, who 
had not been educated to live as free people 
in a free world could embrace a totalitarian 
solution to the social and political problems 
that inevitably remain after the firing stops. 

The acceptance of this point of view as the 
basis of public policy implies three courses of 
action with regard to the educational program 
of the nation in the period immediately 
ahead. 


Courses of Action 


First, it is of the utmost importance that 
the young learn the true meaning of democ- 
racy and that they practice it in their every- 
day school life. If this is to be accomplished, 
educators must make conscientious efforts to 
improve instruction about democracy and to 
dramatize its purposes and values. Much 
has been done to this end in recent years. 
Much more remains to be accomplished. 

Second, the achievement of our long-range 
objectives of strengthening democracy re- 
quires that students, and their adult contem- 
poraries as well, learn more about the hard 
realities of communism and what it is trying 
to accomplish. Its advocates and propa- 
gandists employ the most subtle techniques 
for spreading their doctrines and making 
them attractive. The things which they 
offer to the poor, the downtrodden, and the 
dissident are calculated in the long run to en- 
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slave the beneficiaries. Itis the responsibility 
of educational institutions to make the facts 
about communism clear to American youth so 
that they may more deeply appreciate our own 
free system. 

Third, the important responsibility to pro- 
vide basic education for citizenship and for a 
productive life cannot be discharged by our 
schools and colleges if they are financially 
handicapped. The financial plight of many 
of our schools and our colleges and universi- 
ties is most serious. With few exceptions 
they lack adequate resources. 

If, now, we were to jeopardize further the 
effectiveness of elementary and secondary 
education and the basic health services to 
children and youth by curtailing expenditures 
for these purposes, we not only undermine the 
foundations of our economic life and our free 
institutions, but also weaken the effectiveness 
and increase the expense of our military 
preparation. 

Poorly educated youth will have to be 
educated after induction. Poor teeth and 
bad eyesight will have to be corrected at the 
camp or on the base. These belated attempts 
to correct educational and health inadequa- 
cies will be costly to the military both in 
money and in time, and will retard the pre- 
paredness effort. Here is one more example 
of the way in which both the military and the 
nonmilitary jobs must be done well—much 
better than ever before—if either is to be fully 
effective. 

In terms of marshalling full strength for the 
long pull, it is of the utmost importance that 
institutions of higher education disrupt their 
present programs only in terms of discrimina- 
tion between the essential and the non-essen- 
tial. It is in the national interest that the 
usual programs of general education and 
specialized studies be continued on an effective 
basis. The value of advanced education in 
increased military efficiency, particularly in 
the present technological state of military 
science and operations, needs no argument. 
Likewise, schools and colleges must continue 
to give major attention to vocational and 
educational guidance. Individual pupil in- 
terests, needs, abilities, and opportunities 
are still of major importance. 

If the nation is to have an adequate supply 





Higher Education in the Present Emergency 


of highly educated citizens and workers, 
some form of financial assistance in addition 
to scholarships and fellowships now available 
will be needed for capable but poor youth. 
[Three pieces of legislation for this purpose 
have been before Congress. The first of 
these, the National Science Foundation Act, 
became Public Law 507. The other two 
measures, the ROTC bill and the Student Aid 
bill, have not yet been acted upon. 

The ROTC bill is designed to supply ap- 
proximately half of the regular officers for the 
armed forces as well as a sizable reserve 
officer pool through the expanded Officer 
Training Corps. The Student Aid bill would 
provide scholarships for outstanding and 
needy high-school graduates generally and 
would insure institutions against losses on 
low-interest, long-term loans to students. 

These three bills are indispensable elements 
in a balanced program of financial aid. The 
National Science Foundation Act and the 
ROTC bill are designed primarily to provide 
technical and military assistance in the na- 
tional defense; the Student Aid bill would 
round out a comprehensive plan by supplying 
aid to superior students in any field of their 
own choosing at any institution of higher 
education to which they are admitted. 
Thus, these bills, are essential components 
in an inclusive plan to broaden educational! 
opportunity in military, scientific, and gen- 
eral civilian fields. 

The real significance of these legislative 
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proposals and their relation to the long-rang« 
defense effort will become more fully apparent 
during the next few months. If the nation 
must be prepared for the probability that the 
present international crisis may continue over 
one or even two decades, we must adjust our 
military, social, economic, and educational 
systems to the long-range requirements of 
national security. In terms of manpower, we 
cannot match our adversaries on a quantita- 
tive basis. Our strength, then, must lie in 
the development and maintenance of skills 
in our working force which will insure a con- 
tinuance of the technological superiority that 
we Now possess. 

The dynamic appeal of the democratic 
nations for the allegiance of men—an appeal 
on which the military defense effort must rely 
if recurring wars are not to drain the economic 
and physical reserves of the free world—will 
be determined by the extent to which the 
world clearly sees that democracy can and will 
feed the hungry, clothe the naked, heal the 
sick, educate the ignorant, and at the same 

individual person and his 
right to liberty This is the 
continuing program before the United Na 
tions in the world. But these things we can 
do only if we marshall full strength for the 
Military know-how and educa- 
basic essentials in all 
considerations of na- 
luca- 


time respect the 
and freedom. 


long pull. 
tional know-why; 
fields—these are the 
tional policy which may guide higher e 
tion in the perilous years ahead. 


Individual Responsibility 


Society long ago outgrew this doctrine as applied to moral af- 
fairs, and it insists on holding every normal individual responsible 


for his actions. 
enduring social structure. 


dividual responsible for making his vocational decisions. 


On no other basis have we been able to build an 
In the same way we must hold the in- 


No 


mystical system of fortune-telling and no social machinery of voca- 
tional guidance, however well organized, can take this responsibility 
from his shoulders.—Harry D. Kitson, How to Find the Right Vocation. 





VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


Becomes Mature 





OVEMENTS MATURE as Well as individuals. 
M Changing attitudes, new techniques, 
and new demands made by society aid the 
maturing process. 

Such has been the case with the vocational 
guidance movement. Over the past three 
decades this trend in the field of education has 
been growing. In its first stages there was 
evidence of some groping in attempting to 
tind the best way to proceed. There was 
some evidence of an adolescent stage when 
emotional factors involved in the growth of 
the movement assumed considerable impor- 
tance. Tracing the development of this 
growth represents an interesting study. 
Three such stages in the maturation of this 
movement in the Chicago public school sys- 
tem may be of interest and significance to 
other school systems. 

The movement began in Chicago as a pri- 
vately financed enterprise which, it was 
hoped, would be accepted as a phase of the 
educational responsibility of the public 
schools. It was so accepted and resulted in 
the organization of a centralized vocational 
guidance bureau. Vocational advisors were 
assigned to this bureau who offered services 
to the schools. Occupational studies were 
made in the bureau and circulated among 
schools. Placement was carried on in the 
central office independent of a comprehensive 
school record or relationships with other 
agencies. Schools looked at this growing 
child as a new member of the household but 
with the attitude that parents often take 
toward a stepchild. Vocational guidance 
was not a distinct part of the educational pro- 
gram. It was rather something set apart, 
separately budgeted, and superimposed upon 
the schools. 

Some school systems passed through this 
phase of the growing-up process and entered 
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the second stage without any tragic conse- 
quences. Notso with Chicago! Vocational 
guidance as such disappeared almost over- 
night when the money allocated for this 
purpose suddenly did not appear in the 
budget. This resulted in all of the advisors 
assigned to vocational guidance work being 
reassigned to full-time teaching positions. 
This was, however, not a death knell because 
it made it possible to enter what became 
rather characteristic of the second stage in 
the maturation of this movement 

Soon after the depression years in the thir- 
ties, vocational guidance reappeared in a 
somewhat different form. It appeared in 
various schools as principals and teachers 
recognized the need for some such emphasis. 
It did not come suddenly; it grew from 
within. It was not superimposed; it was 
indigenous. It did not appear as a separate 
item in the budget; rather it became a part of 
the educational program. One person alone 
was not responsible. It became recognized 
as a responsibility in which others played a 
part even though one person assumed major 
duties in the field. 


Concept Changes 


Along with this new emphasis, the concept 
of vocational guidance changed. Good per- 
sonnel work in industry represented a good 
vocational guidance program. The develop- 
ment of good personnel practices having in 
mind the growth of the whole personality 
of the child was a phase of good vocational 
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guidance. Teachers were made more aware 
of educational responsibilities which carried 
them far beyond the teaching of content 
material in a specific subject field. The sig- 
nificance of the home room period took on a 
new meaning. The recognition of individual 
differences received new emphasis, and teach- 
ing subject matter by adjusting it to the needs 
of the children became recognized as a new 
function of the teacher. The take-it-or- 
leave-it attitude on the part of subject teach- 
ers was no longer accepted. 

Testing programs developed throughout 
the country. Budgets made provision for the 
purchase of test materials. Although objec- 
tive tests had been used many years previous 
to this stage, their significance as a phase of 
good personnel practice for the entire school 
system and all pupils had not been recognized 
as an educational responsibility. 

Individual pupil record systems were insti- 
tuted. Cumulative file folders were begun 
upon the pupil's entrance into the school. 
The maintenance of such a record system was 
a function of each school in which the central 
office assumed nothing other than a supervis- 
ory relationship. 

Child study and health programs grew as a 
phase of any good educational personnel 
program. It was discovered that poten- 
tialities of many children, otherwise hidden, 
could be revealed when given more intensive 
individual attention. This was also true in 
the field of health. Children with physical 
handicaps became vocationally adaptable and 
economically secure. 

The need for making provisions for giving 
occupational information and providing for 
vocational counseling was also accepted as 
a phase of good personnel procedure. It 
was this phase of the program which appeared 
in its original stage as a superimposed plan of 
vocational guidance for the schools. It re- 
appeared as one integral part of an enlarged 
educational program and as only one part of 
the function of the school. It assumed its 
place along with records, special facilities for 
child study, test programs, and the tradi- 
tional function of the subject teacher to teach 
content material in specific subject areas 

Chicago, along with many other cities, 
followed this phase of the maturation proc- 


ess. 
tional guidance. 
in order to carry out the full implications of 
the definition of vocational! guidance as con 
ceived in its early years. In many places, 
however, these services continued to remain 
distinct. They functioned as separate de- 
partments, bureaus, or divisions. In 
instances there was overlapping of function 
and misunderstandings of jurisdiction. The 
aggressive nature of certain personalities 
often determined the rate and nature of 
growth of these separate services. It was 
often easy to lose the goal of the satisfactory 
adjustment of each individual in accordance 
with his capacities in the maze of records, 
tests, special studies, much interviewing, 
and the teaching of the three R's. Vocational! 
guidance was growing up but it was still not 
mature. 


Basically, the purpose was still voca 
These services were needed 


some 


Enters Third Stage 


Chicago recently entered the third stage of 
growth which to many represents a step 
nearer maturity. Herold C. Hunt, Genera! 
Superintendent of Schools, last year recom- 
mended the organization of a Bureau of Pupil 
Welfare which was to be made up of four 
divisons: Division of Child Study, Division 
of School Attendance, Division of Guidance 
and Counseling, and the Division of Health 
Services. It is the function of this new bureau 
to provide for an integration and coordination 
of the special services provided by the schools 
to take care of individual needs of children 
It can be said that the major reason for mak 
ing this recommendation was to provide for a 
more efficient operation of the vocational 
guidance process. Why is the Division of 
School Attendance a part of this bureau? 
With all of the recent studies of drop-outs 
and symptoms which create truancy, it is 
recognized that these young people need the 
help which can be given not alone by the 
Division of School Attendance but by the 
services of the four divisions working to- 
gether to meet the particular needs of each 
child. On what basis is the Division of 
Health Services a part of this bureau? Cer- 
tainly the physical condition of the child is 
directly related to his vocational growth 
Likewise, the Division of Child Study and the 
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Division of Guidance and Counseling assume 
a distinct and important role in the vocational 
maturation of the pupil. By working to- 
gether on a more integrated basis, the organi- 
zation of these four divisions into a Bureau of 
Pupil Welfare gives evidence of greater con- 
sistency with the nature of the vocational 
guidance process. 

Therefore, the personnel functions in each 
school have their source in the classroom but 
appear on a closely integrated basis beyond 
the classroom in the services provided by the 
attendance counselor, the home counselor 
(truant officer), the adjustment teacher, the 
school nurse, and the vocational counselor. 
Evidence of integration appears in the form 
of more intercommunication between the 
divisions, workshops and in-service-training 
programs cutting across divisions, bulletins 
and pamphlets appearing from the bureau 
which give evidence of the interrelationships 
and understanding of division functions, and 
staff conferences. 

Many feel that the organization of this 
Bureau of Pupil Welfare represents another 
stage of the growth of the vocational guid- 
ance movement in Chicago. This same type 
of integration may appear in other cities in 
other forms. It is probably true that in some 
cities it has not yet taken place. Some cities 
may question the wisdom of this type of 
organization even to the point of suggesting 
that it does not represent a stage of maturity 
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This statement aims to give evidence that 
vocational guidance is growing up. From a 
small, isolated, superimposed program in the 
schools, it has broadened in its concept to the 
point where it becomes the major purpose ot 
the educational program. This resulted in 
the development of many separate services 
which are now operating on an integrated 
basis and in the interest of the satisfactory 
vocational adjustment of the child. This has 
happened in the last three decades in Chicago. 
Some ask whether vocational guidance is now 
mature. Some may think that this is its 
final stage. Some say that it has not yet 
reached maturity and that further evidence of 
growing up will be found when definite action 
and not just an evaluation of the school cur- 
riculum takes place. Others say that when 
teacher-training institutions concern them- 
selves with training teachers for something 
more than teaching subject matter, evidence 
of greater maturity will be provided. Still 
others want more evidence of an attitude of 
teachers and educational administrators 
which accepts the responsibility of the 
schools to recognize needs of children and 
the world around them and organize their 
schools and their teaching accordingly. 
Concepts of maturation also grow. 

Finding evidence of maturity in great 
movements is as interesting as secing it in the 
growth of the child toward adulthood 


Vocational Guidance No Side Issue 


Vocational guidance is not a job for amateurs, to be assigned to a 


person because he or she has a warm heart. 


It should not be con- 


sidered as an adjunct to the teaching of English or mathematics. 


It is not a side issue of the work of dean of men or women. 


It is 


not a pastime to be indulged in during odd moments by a school 
principal, vice-principal, placement officer, registrar, or attendance 


officer. 


Vocational guidance is a distinct profession, just as inde- 


pendent as the work of the physician, the lawyer, the nurse, or any 
other highly specialized worker.—Harry D. Kitson, as quoted in 
Brewer's History of Vocational Guidance. 





‘Dissemination’ of 


OCCUPATIONAL 


INFORMATION 


T IS APPROPRIATE that an issue of Occupa- 
| tions honoring Harry D. Kitson should 
include some discussion of occupational in- 
formation. This aspect of vocational guid- 
ance has benefited from Dr. Kitson’s interest 
and attention in significant ways. 

Dr. Kitson’s was one of the first of the early 
books on the psychology of vocational ad- 
justment to stress vocational or job analysis 
{12]. Even earlier he had described the ap- 
plication of the scientific method to job 
analysis [10]. For many years students in 
vocational guidance at Teachers College have 
profited from one of the pioneering college 
courses in vocational analysis taught by Dr. 
Kitson. 

At least three special occupational informa- 
tion techniques have been closely associated 
with Dr. Kitson’s name. He early proposed 
the advantages of studying information de- 
rived from work histories. Closely related 
was his espousal of biographies as sources of 
information and as motivational materials. 
Also in line with his keen appreciation of the 
problems involved in working with adoles- 
cents Dr. Kitson described the use of voca- 
tional ladders as a method of realistic ap- 
praisal of the future. 

To the writer, the most significant contri- 
bution related to the use of occupational 
information made by Dr. Kitson was his 
break with the traditional approach to the 
teaching of occupations. In 1931 Dr. Kitson 
published I Find My Vocation which was 
prepared as a textbook for a high-school 
course on Choosing a Vocation [12]. In this 
book he took the point of view that “‘a course 
in occupations should not be a ‘content’ 
course with primary emphasis on facts about 
miscellaneous occupations’’ but should *‘di- 
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rect the pupil! in taking the steps involved in 
pursuing an occupation."’ However, in plac- 
ing his emphasis upon methods and techniques 
he did not depreciate the value of facts about 
occupations. Instead, to quote, ‘They will 
be discovered by the pupil under the motiva- 
tion of a personal interest."’ 

Finally, Dr. Kitson’s influence has been felt 
through his editorship of Occupations 
Both as a source of occupational information 
studies and reports and as the favored journal 
for publication of papers dealing with the 
collection and use of occupational informa- 
tion Occupations has had no peer during Dr. 
Kitson’s editorship (as witness the_ present 
bibliography ). 

Undoubtedly another writer would ap- 
praise Dr. Kitson’s contributions to the field 
of occupational information differently 
Whatever the emphasis, however, his place 
is secure in any future history of vocational 
guidance. 

Given the precedent of Dr. Kitson’s some- 
times dissenting voice it ts appropriate also 
at this time to appraise the role of occupa- 
tional information in vocational guidance. 
It is the writer's judgment that occupational 
information as one phase of guidance method- 
ology has not had sufficient critical analysis 
or research. 

The writer has deliberately used the term 
“‘dissemination”’ in the title of this paper and, 
just as deliberately, has surrounded it with 
quotes. By so doing he hopes to clarify, in 
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part, the role of occupational information. 
By dictionary definition the verb ‘“‘to dis- 
seminate’’ means to scatter abroad, to spread, to 
diffuse, etc. This, by implication at least, 
seems to indicate a shot-gun approach. 
Certainly this has all too frequently been the 
use made of occupational information. It is 
time that the word and the practice disappear 
from the guidance and counseling scene. 

By contrast to the indiscriminate ‘‘dissem- 
ination’ of occupational information several 
writers recently have attempted tentative 
formulations of the conditions governing the 
use of occupational information in counseling. 
The writer has elsewhere distinguished be- 
tween informational, re-adjustive, and moti- 
vational applications of occupational informa- 
tion [2]. Christensen more recently has 
described the instructional, instrumental, dis- 
tributional, and therapeutic functions of occu- 
pational information in counseling [5]. Both 
writers emphasize that diagnosis comes first in 
determining how occupational information 
should be used in the counseling process. 
Strang has discussed the differential use of 
occupational information along a nondirec- 
tive-directive continuum [18]. 

In a pioneering investigation at the 
Counseling Center at the University of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley, Kirk and Michels under- 
took an investigation of the actual use made 
by counselees of occupational materials dur- 
ing counseling [9]. In the paper reporting 
their findings they stress four principles gov- 
erning the relationship of occupational in- 
formation to the counseling process: (1) 
integration of occupational information to 
the counseling process; (2) proper timing for 
introduction of occupational materials, de- 
pendent upon the readiness of the counselee to 
utilize such information constructively; (3) 
active participation of the counselee in for- 
mulating the reading plan; and (4) prepara- 
tion by mutual discussion for acquisition of 
occupational information. 

The validity of this approach is documented 
by the inquiry Speer and Jasker made into the 
influence of occupational information on 
occupational goals [16]. From their data it 
appears that when occupational information 
was obtained solely from undirected reading 
or other indirect sources, the clients tended 
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to select goals unsuitably high. They recom- 
mend guided reading directed by an exper- 
ienced counselor and subsequently discussed 
with a counselor and further suggest that 
work experience directed by a counselor might 
also add to the ability of the individual to 
interpret and evaluate subsequent occupa- 
tional information and to lead to desirable 
outcomes in occupational choice. 

Thus recent emphasis is upon highly selec- 
tive, individualized use of occupational in- 
formation carefully integrated into the coun- 
seling process with the concept of ‘‘client 
readiness"’ given a high priority. There is 
no “‘formula’’ for using occupational infor- 
mation. 

Perhaps some discussion is called for re- 
garding the use of occupational information 
with groups. Here the writer would follow 
the lead of Dr. Kitson and abandon the teach- 
ing of courses in occupations per se as a part 
of the guidance program. In a significant 
paper several years ago, Max Baer pointed 
out that “‘the focus of vocational guidance 
in group activities should be on experiences 
in making plans and decisions and not on 
factual information [/]."’ The current trend 
is perhaps best exemplified by Robert Hop- 
pock’s recent book titled Group Guidance 
[8]. 

We may look forward in the future to an 
increasing number of courses which might be 
labeled Psychology of Vocational Adjust- 
ment which make available individual coun- 
seling services in which the use of occupa- 
tional information is tailored to the needs of 
the individual members of the group [2]. 

Actual methods for making occupational 
information available have been adequately 
described over the years. The writer tends 
to favor individual “‘projects’’ such as he and 
Hahn have brought together in workbook 
form [7]. 

Techniques of developing usable occupa- 
tional information have been described in two 
significant publications. The NVGA spon- 
sored a comprehensive report which is a 
basic document [6]. At about the same time 
Carroll Shartle published his authoritative 
book on the development and application of 
occupational information [15]. A revised 
edition has been promised in the near future. 
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Standards for use in preparing and evaluating 
occupational information were revised and 
released last year by the Publications Com- 
mittee, Occupational Research Division, NV- 
GA [17]. 

An interesting recent development has 
been the investigation of certain character- 
istics of published occupational information. 
The writer and Grace Mickelson have con- 
firmed by appropriate analysis the observa- 
tion of counselors that published occupational 
information is concentrated on professional 
and white-collar occupations with neglect 
of the low-skill-level jobs [3]. Oxhandler 
made an objective appraisal of occupational 
information pamphlets and found that the 
more popular pamphlet (with students) had 
more pictures, more outlining, a less dense- 
appearing mass of type on the page, and a 
more ‘“‘personal’’ writing style [13]. The 
writer and Patricia Reed applied the Flesch 
readability formulas to a_ representative 


sample of occupational information pam- 
phlets and found that fewer than five per cent 
of these publications reached the readability 
level (reading ease and human interest) of the 


popular ‘“‘digest’’ magazines [4]. In an 
unpublished study at the University of 
California, Robert Headley demonstrated 
that the method of obtaining occupational 
information influences the factual results 
themselves. 

These investigations suggest that factual 
studies can supplement or supplant opinion 
as a guide to the development of useful occu- 
pational information. 

In summarizing this brief over-view of 
occupational information theory and practice 
the writer would stress two points. First, 
the concept of “‘dissemination’’ of occupa- 
tional information should be honorably 
retired as no longer descriptive. Occupa- 
tional information should be incorporated 
into the counseling process with due concern 
for concepts of timing and suitable client 
preparation and participation. The use of 
occupational information is a highly per- 
sonalized, individualized matter governed 
by considerations basic to any type of 
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adjustment or skill counseling [1/4]. 

Second, factual studies may enhance the 
value of some of the occupational materials 
which we desire to use with our clients and 
thus facilitate the counseling process. 
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There is one disease from which many young persons in the United 


States are suffering. 


It is the craving for a white-collar job.— 


Harry D. Kitson, | Find My Vocation. 





TRAINING 


Of Vocational Guidance Workers 


IKE A GOOD MANY Other areas in person- 
[ nel work this topic is a controversial 
one. There is, for example, confusion in the 
interchangeable use of such terms as guidance, 
vocational guidance, student personnel, and 
counseling. There is disagreement on the 
relative importance of vocational guidance 
in a school or college program. There is a 
wide difference of practice in what is empha- 
sized in the professional preparation of voca- 
tional guidance workers. Beyond this, there 
must be agreement among those who are dis- 
cussing the topic as to what chronological 
period they are assuming in the discussion— 
the emphasis in training in 1950 or the kind 
of training received when they went to 
school—in 1940 or 1930 or 1920? 

My first job in this field was in 1926 as a 
“director of vocational guidance’’ in a high 
school. The title suggested that I knew some- 
thing—I didn’t. There hadn't been an ounce 
of specific training in this direction in my 
college work. The term “‘vocational guid- 
ance’’ sounded good and gave some reassur- 
ance to the parents of this school—a reassur- 
ance which was not justified by anything that 
I did for the 500 students of this school. The 
use of a few vocational books and pamphlets, 
some paternalistic interviews with students 
in which I attempted to encourage students 
to do what they “‘wanted"’ to do, the pres- 
entation of an occasional vocational lecture 
—this was my program. I read Kitson’s 
Psychology of Vocational Adjustment that same 
year. In 1928 I went to Stanford University 
to study with William Martin Proctor, now 
deceased, at that time one of the three or four 
leading men in guidance training. Proctor 
had just published a text in which he married 
educational and vocational guidance. Here- 
tofore, this had been something of an illicit 
relationship. Some suggestions had been 
made that the relationship become respect- 


able but this book provided the official wed- 
ding license. It fused guidance functions and 
was a landmark in the literature, certainly it 
was one of the reasons why I wanted to study 
with Proctor. I was still a ‘‘vocational guid- 
ance’’ man but the broadening concept had 
appeal. I became a vocational counselor at 
Stanford, did research and wrote in that field, 
including A Workbook in Vocations with Proc- 
tor, and identified myself with vocational 
guidance in general until I came to the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota as Assistant Dean of 
the General College in 1936. There was good 
reason for this close identification—voca- 
tional guidance was about the only well- 
recognized function in school or college stu- 
dent personnel work. 

This bit of personal history is given to indi- 
cate that I have been thoroughly “‘steeped”’ 
in vocational guidance and from a relatively 
early period in the history of this field. I 
have watched the evolution of a broad con- 
cept of “‘guidance’’ in the public school field 
and of *‘student personnel work"’ in colleges. 
Terms are of course of less importance than 
the activity involved but among such real 
ambiguities as ‘group counseling”’ and “‘per- 
sonal counseling’’ the term ‘‘vocational guid- 
ance”’ still causes confusion. The answers to 
two questions might clarify the situation: 
“Is vocational guidance part of a larger 
whole?’ and *‘What does the word ‘guidance’ 
mean?’ 


What Is Vocational Guidance? 


Vocational guidance, or helping individ- 


uals to find themselves in relation to a 
vocational goal, is one of several services to 
students in any school guidance program or 
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college student personnel program.' It is 
not fhe service, but an important one. Some- 
times it is the one that needs initial emphasis 
in a program because of the unreality of a 
school program or because students and con- 
stituency can most readily understand and 
appreciate it. It is tragic though when this 
one service is considered an adequate substi- 
tute for a complete program. Students’ needs 
for help are varied and many of them are not 
approached through the vocational selection 
channel. 


Vocational guidance is best considered as 
assistance in the selection of and adjustment 
to a vocational goal without loading it with 
training (preparing for) and placement (enter- 
ing into) functions.* In this I believe I agree 
with Myers and Jones when they speak of 
““guidance”’ as personalized assistance to stu- 
dents in magters involving decision and choice. 
In any guidance or student personnel program 
there may be vocational information, place- 
ment, and follow-up services to students, 
but to make vocational guidance all-inclu- 
sive is to rob it of rich and useful meaning as 
a specific service. 

““Guidance"’ as a personalized service® is 
not definite enough to suit some. Is giving 
information a form of guidance? Who is re- 
sponsible for the decision made? Is guidance 
synonymous with counseling? I do not have 
answers to these questions that would satisfy 
all readers, I'm sure, but perhaps a diagram 


will help (Figure 1). 


The definitions of Figure 1 are admittedly 
controversial—they belong to no ‘‘school”’ of 
thought—but they have proved useful in 


1 | have fought for the acceptance of one term ‘‘student 
personnel work" at all school levels but have become 
reconciled to the likelihood that “‘guidance’’ will be used 
in public schools for some time to come. It is curious that 
the term is seldom used in colleges as a substitute for 
“student personnel work.’’ Tradition has influenced this 
but so has also the attitude among college teachers that 
‘guidance’ connotes paternalism and the continuance of 
a dependent relationship. 

Selecting a vocational field involves problems of 
educational and curricular choice related thereto and 
there is no doubt that “‘educational"’ guidance is in this 
sense an integral part of vocational guidance. 

* From this point on ‘‘vocational counseling’’ will be 
used interchangeably with “vocational guidance."’ To 
some people vocational counseling is one phase of a 
“vocational guidance program." 
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teaching. This whole concept of counseling 
is discussed more carefully and perhaps less 
controversially in certain chapters of a recent 
brochure and a recent book* but it should be 
clear from this figure that “‘vocational guid- 
ance,’’ to me, is carried out at times under 
advising but more often under counseling— 
information and analysis.’ It is clear too that 
Dugan, Guidance 

University of 


Wrenn, Student 


Ronald Press, 


*C. Gilbere Wrenn and Willis E 
Procedures in High School, (Minneapolis 
Minnesota Press, 1950). C. Gilbert 
Personnel Work in College, (New York 
1951). 

5 Useful information of many sorts that is contributory 
to vocational guidance can be presented and interpreted 
to groups, often more efficiently to groups than to indi- 
viduals, but the need for a more personalized assistance is 
merely enhanced by this process 


Harry Dexter Kitson 


This issue is dedicated to an international 
figure who has contributed most signifi- 
cantly in this field. In fact I expect that 
Dr. Kitson considers the training of voca- 
tional guidance workers as his most signif- 
icant professional contribution. It would 
have been more fitting perhaps for him to 
have written this article! He will probably 
not agree with all of my statements of em- 
phases and he would doubtless wish that I 
had not narrowed my application of *voca- 
tional guidance’ to the function of vocational 
counseling. I believe that he would agree 
with the four trends in training. It must 
be kept in mind that Dr. Kitson is first and 
foremost a vocational psychologist. He has 
laid stress upon psychological training as 
upon job analysis and vocational trends. 

To me, personally, Harry Kitson stands 
out for his warm friendships and for the 
loyalty of his students, for his ability to 
fight hard for his convictions and *‘to stand 
by his guns,’’ but when defeated to accept 
defeat gracefully and without rancor, for his 
truly international stature as a man widely 
known in his field. By dedicating this issue 
to Dr. Kitson we do more honor to ourselves 
and to the field of vocational guidance than 
we do to him because in so doing we claim 
some kinship with his ideals and purposes.— 


C.G. W. 
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FIGURE 1 


Help for Students in Meeting Their Planning and Adjustment Needs 





fl. Groups 
Help through \2. Individuals -{I. 


Advising (a) 
Counseling 


fl. Information and Analysis (b) fl. Non-directive 
2. Therapy saan OY “4 
PY \2. Interpretive 


Key: (a) Adoising—the advisor accepts the responsibility for the quality of the decision with the emphasis placed 


upon the immediate decision. 


Counseling—the student is assumed to be responsible for the decision with the emphasis placed upon what 


the student learns in the process. 


(b) Information and analysis—assistance in the rational process of considering alternatives, capacities and require- 
ments, and outcomes to various courses of action—mutual aoa eT) of counselor and student. 


Therapy—tecognition of the predominance of emotional and attituc 


inal factors—mutual participation again 


but with emphasis on self-understanding and self-acceptance. 








one form of counseling may lead to the other; 
who can so limit the complexity of human 
behavior as to dogmatize one procedure or 
approach as the inclusive one? Furthermore, 
with the war clouds hanging over us at the 
time of this writing (December, 1950), advis- 
ing may be more frequently justifiable in the 
face of emergency conditions and the con- 
fusion of individuals. It should be always 


recognized for what it is, however—the 
assumption of a heavy burden of responsibil- 


ity by the counselor who is frequently some- 
what less than Jehovah in both knowledge 
and understanding. 

Anyone looking for a neat definition of 
vocational guidance that can be rolled under 
the tongue and exploited or denounced will 
not find itin this paper. Vocational guidance 
involves problems of self-acceptance in voca- 
tional selection and re-selection or adjust- 
ment that occur in school, college, social 
agency, federal agency, business, and indus- 
try. It is personalized assistance, which may 
be rationally interpretive or involve dealing 
with emotional disturbances growing out of 
a lack of self-acceptance. Many people en- 
gage in vocational guidance, some of whom 
are trained and/or qualified and some not. 
It is a form of individual assistance which 
requires knowledges and skills in four broad 
areas: (1) the dynamics of human behavior; 


* Since completing this paper | have had the privilege 
of reading in manuscript torm a very careful analysis of 
vocational guidance by Donald Super (“Vocational Guid- 
ance: A Redefinition’’) in which he attempts to fuse 
what I have cermed the informational and the psychologi- 
cal aspects of counseling. This article is highly recom- 
mended for a// vocational counselors. 


(2) psychological apparaisal; (3) vocational 
and social requirements and conditions; (4) 
school structure and training conditions. 
It is a whale of a job! 


Trends in Professional Training 


Two broad trends in personal assistance 
have characterized the first half of this cen- 
tury, those of vocational guidance and psy- 
chotherapy. Of recent years proponents of 
each have been skeptical or contemptuous of 
the other. This seems unwise since both 
forms of assistance are designed for the indi- 
vidual but for somewhat different aspects or 
dimensions of the student's constellation of 
needs. In vocational guidance the need is for 
self-insight and understanding, to be sure, 
but always in relation to a realistic under- 
standing and acceptance of vocational re- 
quirements. In psychotherapy the need may 
or may not be associated with vocational 
planning or adjustment but the path toward 
self-understanding and acceptance has many 
pitfalls and road blocks. Perhaps it is ap- 
propriate to say that psychotherapy involves 
more depth of treatment and vocational guid- 
ance more scope, but the condition of any 
single counseling situation may reverse these 
characteristics. In any event the use of 
spatial concepts to describe conditions that 
can be located in time (chronological or clock 
time) but not in space is a rather dubious 
procedure. 

If we stay with this vocational guidance- 
psychotherapy division of labor for a moment 
more, it should be made clear that some of 
the skills of each group of counselors should 
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be possessed by the other. In vocational 
counseling the need is great for a counselor's 
understanding of the behavior dynamics back 
of a client's choice or of interview behavior. 
The psychotherapist, on the other hand, 
needs to understand the impact of environ- 
ment upon his client, needs to know the 
““processes’’ of his particular vocational and 
social life. If it can be said that the voca- 
tional counselor often lacks depth, then the 
therapist all too often lacks scope and acts 
as though his client could be understood 
within himself. No individual] but lives in a 
highly influential environment. This may 
involve his present environment or the un- 
known environmental pressures to which his 
new vocational or attitude life will subject 
him. 


Change in Training 


The training of vocational counselors has 
changed materially within the past three 
decades, parallel with changes in the train- 
ing of counselors in general. This trend is in 
the direction of more understanding of, and 
skill in dealing with, the client as a dynamic 
human organism. It is certainly necessary 
for the vocational counselor to know voca- 
tional conditions, trends, and relationships 
in general, and to be skillful in using the 
tools and sources of information for securing 
accurate information about a specific vocation 
or field. Labor statistics and occupational 
constellations are bread and butter to him. 
They always have been. The move is in the 
direction of this knowledge plus, and the 
plus has to do with procedures for appraising 
capacity and attitude, understanding of per- 
sonality development, knowledge of deviate 
forms of behavior, and skill in counseling 
relationships. Not the least of this *‘plus”’ 
should be an intimate knowledge of special- 
ized referral agencies in his community and 
state and of procedures for successfully making 
referrals. 

There is all too often suspicion of the psy- 
chologist by the non-psychologically trained 
professional man. The reverse is perhaps 
equally true. As some of you know I have 
worked closely with the American College 
Personnel Association and the Division of 
Counseling and Guidance of the American 
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Psychological Association as well as with 
NVGA. There is a minority overlap in the 
membership of any two of these groups but 
I have found many individuals in each organ- 
ization who look askance at the members of 
the other two. This may result from an 
assumed duality of college versus high 
school, industry versus education, or research 
versus administration. Among these and 
other types of mutual reservations there is 
an over-awareness of each other of the psy- 
chologically versus the non-psychologically 
trained professional workers. This doubtful- 
ness of each other is unfortunate, for the 
psychologist needs broadening—away from 
the individual—and the vocational counselor, 
among others, needs more training in psy- 
chological science and psychological pro- 
cedures. The psychologically trained are at 
times snobbish about their, to them, superior 
training orientation. What is not realized 
by them is the very considerable amount that 
they do mot know about social, vocational, 
and training demands—the reality of the 
world exterior to the person. On the other 
hand, the vocational counselor who is not 
well grounded psychologically (many, of 
course, are not in this category) may suffer 
from a repressed sense of the inadequacy of 
his training. The very persons who speak 
slightingly of the “‘narrow’’ viewpoint of 
the psychologist would be much more secure 
within themselves if they had more psycho- 
logical training. 

There has been a marked emphasis in con- 
sidering the qualifications of a vocational 
counselor to emphasize some years of voca- 
tional experience outside of the field of coun- 
seling. Some state certification require- 
ments are highly specific, some requiring ex- 
perience in business or industry, some in 
non-school human relations vocations, some 
in teaching or other school work.’ This fac- 
tor of vocational experience is important for 
counselors but there are two important quali- 
fications: (1) experience cannot be considered 
a substitute for systematic training or pro- 
fessional education; (2) beyond a minimum 
(I do not know any research that has estab- 
lished the amount) more years of experience 


’ For results of a comparatively recent survey see Clif- 


ford P. Froelich and Arthur L. Benson, ‘‘Certification of 
Counselors," School Life, XXX (July, 1948), 19-22. 
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may not add to the counselor's effectiveness. 
It may even detract, depending upon the 
variety and quality of such experience. The 
present trend, I believe, is to lay more stress 
upon supervised experience, of both a practi- 
cum and internship nature, as part of the 
professional training program. 

Some graduate schools and advisers are 
requiring teaching and/or other vocational 
experience prior to entering upon graduate 
professional training. The quality of the 
graduate experience is vitally affected by the 
student’s vocational awareness. Through 
supervised experience as the culmination of a 
training period, one may be able to develop 
skill in procedures and in relationships. It 
may be desirable also to improve the pattern 
of skills and attitudes developed during the 
period of pre-training vocational experience. 


Emerging Pattern of Training 


Few readers of this article but will be 
familiar with the bulletin on the training of 
vocational counselors prepared by a special 
committee of the War Manpower Commis- 
sion,® and with the more recent brochure on 
counselor training which was initiated by the 
Division on Professional Training and Certi- 
fication of the NVGA?® and completed by the 
representatives of eight national organiza- 
tions and agencies. Most readers will not 
be familiar with a still more recent approach 
to a definition of counselor’ training, that 
prepared by a group of workers in profes- 
sional training who met at the University of 
Michigan in July, 1949, and January, 1950. 
This group of 12 men met under the auspices 
of that University, the Division of Counsel- 
ing and Guidance of the American Psycho- 
logical Association, and the Institute for 
Mental Health of the U. S. Public Health 
Service.” A digest of the report of this con- 


*War Manpower Commission, Bureau of Training, 
The Training of Vocational Counselors, Supt. of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. (Bulle- 
tin prepared by Advisory Committee on Vocational 
Counseling, Ernest J. Jaqua, Chairman), 1944. Dr. Kitson 
was a member of this committee. 

? Leonard M. Miller, Chairman, Counselor Preparation, 
published and distributed by the National Vocational 
Guidance Association, 1424 16th St. N. W., Washington, 
D. C., 1949 

Edward S. Bordin, ed., Training of Psychological 
Counselors, (Ana Arbor: University of Michigan, 1951). 
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ference is being prepared by Mitchell Dreese 
for an early issue of Occupations so that no 
discussion of the conclusions reached is 
necessary here. 

By good fortune I have been a member of 
each of the three groups preparing these 
reports which have appeared over the past 
six years. Granted, that the orientation of 
each group was different from that of the 
other two, there still would appear a heavy 
emphasis in each report upon four factors. 
These are given as the emerging pattern for 
the professional training of counselors of 
whatever persuasion. 


e Emphasis upon psychological knowledge 
and skill as the core of the training of all 
counseling specialists, including vocational 
counselors. This includes knowledge of and 
skill in the utilization of group interactions 
as well as individual appraisal and counsel- 
ing. Both are dependent upon a thorough 
knowledge of personality development and 
dynamics. 
e Breadth of knowledge of social and voca- 
tional conditions, and of the institutions and 
agencies of society, for counselors who are 
heavily oriented in the field of psychology. 
This means an awareness of the inadequacy 
of psychological training alone, no matter 
how significant a core it may be. 
e Devotion of a larger segment of the training 
period to supervised practice. This means a 
groping toward some adaptation in this field 
of the established pattern of intern training 
in the medical field. The ordinary practicum 
in counseling, or in any area of vocational 
guidance work, is seen to be inadequate ex- 
cept for the most elementary level of training. 
e Attention to a careful selection of those 
who are to be admitted to any training pro- 
gram. Personal qualities, amount and kinds 
of experience, level of academic ability, and 
personal value system (contribution to soci- 
ety, nature of personal drive) must be given 
both research and administrative attention. 
For graduate training does not transform a 
student into something markedly different 
from what he was—professional training 
merely makes a person more effective in be- 
havior patterns and attitudes that are already 
well established by the time graduate work 
is begun. Selection, therefore, becomes as 
important as training.'' 

11 See job descriptions of vocational counselor and 27 
other occupations in psychology, Carroll L. Shartle, 
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“Occupations in Psychology,’’ American Psychologist, 1 published by the U. S. Office of Education as Miscellane- 
(December, 1946), 559-582. A comprehensive job analysis ous Bulletins 3314-1-2-3-4-5 (February, March, and July, 
of student personnel positions in schools and colleges 1949), under the editorship of Clifford P. Froelich. The 
made by the United States Employment Service for the first 0% the series cited above is entitled Durses, Standards 
Study Commission of the Council of Guidance and Per- — Qualifications ef Counselors. Succeeding bulletins 
’ ; eal with counselor competencies in occupational in- 
sonnel Associations is ready for publication. formation, analysis of the individual, mg counseling 
See also the Series of Reports on Counselor Preparation techniques. There are other bulletins in the series nor 
emanating from the Eighth Annual Conference of State dealing so specifically with qualifications and competen- 


Supervisors of Guidance Services and Counselor Trainers, cies. 


Follow-Up Has More than One Meaning 


Investigations of the status of school-leavers . . . (are) useful in re- 
vising curricula and formulation policies. But there is a further 
extension of meaning which vocational counselors give to follow- 
up... This may take the form of helping him to get along with 
his boss and fellow-workers, understand the industry in which he is 
employed, and behave himself as a worker. It includes helping 
him to envisage the promotional steps on his ladder, to prepare 
himself for advancement, and to deport himself in such a way as to 
command recognition of his virtues as an employee.—Harry D. 
Kitson, “Meditations on Follow-up” editorial in Occupations, 
December, 1941. 


Intelligence and Selection 


In other words, every normal individual has intelligence enough to 
enable him to attain a degree of success in dozens and perhaps 
hundreds of vocations. The only service that a measure of intelli- 
gence can render is to inform him whether or not he possesses the 
degree of intelligence demanded for a satisfactory degree of 
success in any given vocation in which he may be interested or for 
which he possesses other significant advantages.—Harry D. Kitson, 
The Psychology of Vocational Adjustment, 1925. 





The Selection of 


DOCTORAL 


CANDIDATES 


by ROBERT HOPPOCK* 





LMOST EVERYONE agfees that counselor 

training institutions should bar from 
professional training the obviously malad- 
justed individual, who is liable to project his 
own problems into the counseling interview, 
and to use the counseling situation for his own 
instead of his client’s welfare. Almost no 
one does anything about it. The purpose of 
this article is to describe recent attempts of the 
Department of Guidance and Personnel Ad- 
ministration, in the School of Education at 
New York University, to add some appraisal 
of fitness for counseling to the appraisal of 
intellectual capacity commonly employed in 
the selection of doctoral candidates, and to 
select for admission the most promising of 
those who apply. 

We chose to begin at the doctoral level be- 
cause the number of candidates is small, and 
we could, therefore, afford to experiment with 
techniques that would be too elaborate to try 
on large numbers. The program has now 
been in operation for about three years. Ap- 
proximately 20 candidates have been selected 
from about twice that number who had pre- 
viously passed the preliminary comprehensive 
examination required of all doctoral candi- 
dates in the School of Education. It is too 
soon to evaluate the program by any but sub- 
jective means, but all members of the staff 
are enthusiastic about the candidates selected 
to date. All of us feel, also, that we now 
know our candidates better than we ever 


* The author is indebted to his colleagues, Professors 
Velma Hayden, Milton Schwebel, William Wilkins, and 
Philip Zlatchin, each of whom has contributed to this 
article. This is the second in a series of articles on 
counselor training at New York University; the first 

in Occupations in May, 1949. 


knew them before, and thus we are able to 
work more effectively to meet their varied, 
individual needs. 

Lack of fitness for counseling was not the 
sole reason that some candidates were not 
selected. Some had to be eliminated for the 
simple reason that the staff was not large 
enough to do justice to all the good people 
who would like tocome. Among acceptable 
candidates, selection was based upon such 
other factors as the score on the preliminary 
comprehensive examination, evidence of ex- 
tensive and successful experience in guidance 
and personnel work, previous research com- 
pleted, etc. 


Selection Procedure 


When the prospective student first indicates 
an interest in becoming a doctoral candidate, 
he is advised to apply for admission a year 
before he wishes to begin his work, and to 
take no courses until he has passed both the 
preliminary comprehensive and the depart- 


mental selective examinations. If he ex- 
presses a strong desire to take courses imme- 
diately, he is permitted to do so only as a 
special student. As such, he may not register 
until matriculated students have had their 
choice of the more popular courses and of 
those with limited enrollments. We have 
been adamant on this requirement in order to 
prevent a recurrence of the situation in which 
an earlier candidate completed about 70 
hours of course work before taking the pre- 
liminary examination and then failed it. 
Should such a person pass the preliminary 
examination, we do not wish to have our 
judgment of his fitness for counseling influ- 
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enced by the fact that the student has made 
a considerable investment of time, effort, and 
money in NYU courses. 

Upon successful completion of the prelim- 
inary comprehensive examination, the stu- 
dent takes the departmental selective exam- 
ination, with an allowance of one month in 
which to complete it. During this time he 
must arrange interviews with each of the five 
full-time professors in the department, he 
must have a thorough physical examination, 
and an interview with the University psy- 
chiatrist. He must also take a number of 
personality and interest tests and submit a 
detailed autobiography. 

The staff interviews follow no prescribed 
pattern. Each professor forms his own im- 
pression from whatever kind of interview he 
thinks appropriate. The psychiatrist does 
likewise. 

The physical examination is provided by 
the student health service and is reported by 
students to be one of the most thorough they 
have ever experienced. To date, no one has 
been excluded for physical reasons, but one 
candidate was delayed pending further ex- 
amination of a serious kidney condition. 
The presence of a contagious disease would be 
a basis for exclusion, but none has yet ap- 
peared. Several candidates have been ad- 
vised to correct minor health deficiencies for 
their own sake. 

Several interest and personality tests have 
been tried, including Strong, Kuder, Bern- 
reuter, Bell, and Minneosta Multiphasic. 
To date all measured vocational interests 
have appeared appropriate, and all personal- 
ity patterns have been within the ‘‘normal"’ 
range. Perhaps guidance candidates are adept 
at picking the approved responses! Sub- 
jectively, still, we think the autobiography 
and the psychiatric interview the most re- 
vealing of the techniques employed to date. 


Autobiography 


The autobiography follows a prescribed 
outline and frequently fills 20 pages. 
The responses of students to outline topics 
are amazingly varied. The students tell us 
that preparing the autobiography is some- 
times a soul-searching experience. Some 
students discuss their own strengths and 
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weaknesses almost as objectively as they 
would those of a client. A very few go 
defensive and deny any weaknesses at all. 
Some give convincing reasons for choosing 
the guidance field. Others just want to get 
out of teaching, or to get into a second choice 
area after having been rejected elsewhere. 
Practically all candidates reveal some prob- 
lems of adjustment in their own lives, but they 
differ greatly in the degree of their aware- 
ness of such problems and in the nature and 
quality of their attempted solutions. We 
think the candidate who has solved some 
problems of his own is more likely to be help- 
ful to his clients than is the counselor who 
never had any problems, if such a paragon 
exists. 

Among the more revealing of the topics in 
the outline for the autobiography are the 
following: 


e What evidence do you have of your supe- 
rior achievement in guidance and personnel 
work? 

e What other evidence do you have of ability 
to work successfully with people? 

e When did you first decide that you wanted 
to work and study in this field? 

e What considerations led you to this deci- 
sion? 

e What other considerations have subse- 
quently led you to continue in the field? 

e Why do you feel that you have a reasonable 
chance to succeed in it? 

e What are your greatest assets? 

e What evidence leads you to the answers 
you have given? 

e What are your present weaknesses and 
limitations? 

e What might cause you to fail in your gradu- 
ate work, in your personal life, or on the job? 
e Develop the major personality-shaping 
features of your early and adolescent years. 

e Describe how you fit into the family 
constellation, your role and relationships, 
and how these changed as you matured. 

e Trace early and recent trends which helped 
shape your present interests and outlook in 
social and avocational development. 





How to Appraise Their Fitness for Coun- 
seling Was a Problem Posed at New 
York University 
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e To what extent and in what ways has your 
development been influenced by world events? 
Trace the effect of such occurrences as wars, 
depressions, crises, accidents, community 
happenings, and other external factors. 

e Add anything necessary to describe the 
kind of person you mow are, your assets, 
limitations, motivations, and relate your 
comments to events discussed in preceding 
sections. 

e How do you compare with the kind of per- 
son you were 10 years ago? 

e In what ways have you changed signifi- 
cantly? 

e Describe the kind of person you would like 
to become 10 years hence. 

e What are the factors likely to help or 
hinder the attainment of your goals? 


Staff Discussion 


Examinations are given three times a year. 
Each time, we admit one new candidate for 
each full-time member of the staff; provided 
enough acceptable candidates pass the pre- 
liminary examination. 

When all of the departmental examinations 
have been completed and read, the staff meets 
with the University psychiatrist. Each can- 
didate is discussed, and each member of the 
staff answers two questions, ‘‘Shall we admit 
him? If he wants you for a sponsor, will you 
take him?” 

To date there has been encouraging unanim- 
ity in staff opinions. We have been for- 
tunate in having a skillful and cooperative 
psychiatrist who is as much interested in our 
Opinions as we are in his. By working 
closely in the selection process he has come to 
know what we seek in our candidates, and 
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has helped us to apply his language and con- 
cepts to our problem as a check on our judg- 
ment. To our pleasant surprise the inde- 
pendent judgments of the psychiatrist and of a 
clinical psychologist among our own staff 
have been identical in almost every case. At 
least we have reliability; we hope we have 
validity. 

Some day, doubtless, we shall disagree. 
In anticipation of that possibility we have 
promised each other that any one of us, at 
any examination period, may select one can- 
didate with whom he wishes to work, and 
the rest of us will approve the student's 
admission even if we would not do so other- 
wise. We think that, if one of us sees some- 
thing in a candidate that the rest of us have 
missed, and is willing to back his own judg- 
ment against ours, he should have the right 
to do so and the student should have the bene- 
fit. 

Student and faculty response to the selection 
program has been encouraging. A few re- 
jected candidates have been understandably 
bitter, but an equal number have accepted 
the decision and continued to take courses 
in the department as special students. The 
program has been favorably mentioned in 
faculty committees and reports. Other de- 
partments have asked for copies of the exam- 
ination, and one other department has re- 
cently introduced a similar selective process 
for its own candidates. 

In the near future we hope to begin applying 
some of the procedures at the master’s degree 
level, with the introduction of a new M.A. 
program on guidance in elementary schools. 


Know Thyself, Suppliant 
You young people who are seeking a place in the occupational 


world are first of all salesmen—salesmen of yourselves. 


To sell 


yourselves effectively, you must be able to tell your prospective 

employer just what service he may expect from you. Yet how 

much, actually, do you know about what you have to offer an em- 

ployer?—Harry D. Kitson, American School of the Air, CBS, February 
24, 1936. 





THE COUNSELOR’S STAKE 


in life adjustment education 


HE LONG STRUGGLE to build into the sec- 
| ten school curriculum experiences 
which serve to adjust youth to life in Ameri- 
can society received added impetus in 1945 
when Charles A. Prosser formulated his now 
famous Prosser Resolution. The Resolution 
has served as a rallying cry for those forces 
which view the schools as the mechanism 
through which a democratic social order 
attempts to mold its children into the citi- 
zenry that operates its farms and factories, 
perpetuates its articles of faith, protects its 
integrity, and decides its policies. The 
principles of life adjustment education, as 
listed in the report of the Commission on 
Life Adjustment Education for Youth pre- 
sented to the National Conference on Life 
Adjustment Education held in Chicago last 
October, have implications for all counselors. 

The guiding principles to which schools 
that develop life adjustment education pro- 
grams are expected to subscribe are set forth 
as follows:' 


1. Respects Individual Worth and Person- 
ality. The supreme test of life adjustment 
education shall be in terms of individual de- 
velopment identified by accurate knowledge 
of each individual pupil's characteristics, his 
purposes, and those of society. This is in 
contradistinction to the prevailing goal of 
pupil “‘adjustment’’ to statistical norms such 
as ‘‘typical’’ or “‘average’’ and to rigidly 
patterned curricula. 

2. Enrolls and Retains All Youth. Second- 
ary schools developing life adjustment edu- 
cation seek to enroll, retain, and meet the 
needs of all normal (non-institutionalized) 
adolescents who are not yet ready for next 


! Report of the Commission on Life Adjustment Education for 
Youth to the National Conference at Chicago, October 16-18, 
1950 (tentative mimeographed draft). Federal Security 
Agency, Office of Education, Washington 25, D. C., 
50-51. 
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steps such as full-time participation in safe 
sok ébdid occupations or for further formal 
education. 

3. Required Courses and Course Content Con- 
cerned with Problems of Living. Learning ex- 
periences required of all are selected and 
planned for inclusion in life adjustment 
education programs in terms of common, 
recurring problems of living faced by all 
people rather than restricted to college 
entrance requirements or other specialized 
needs of relatively few. 

4. Emphasis Is Upon Direct Experience. 
In life adjustment education programs the 
common, personal, political, social, and 
economic problems of individuals, along with 
those of the local community, state, region, 
and nation are made the basis of special con- 
cern and study. The emphasis is upon direct 
pupil-teacher planning, sharing, and partici- 
pation in real-life experiences while seeking 
solutions to individual, social, and civic 
problems. Such an approach requires the 
abandonment of the concept of *‘extracurricu- 
lar activities’’ and makes excursions, travel, 
community surveys, school-work programs, 
study and hobby clubs, and any other form of 
direct experience for pupils integral parts of 
the educational program. 

5. Planning, Organization, Operation, and 
Administration Are Democratic. Administrators 
in schools which stress life adjustment educa- 
tion for every youth will organize and ad- 
minister through the active participation of 
pupils, parents, and teachers, as well as of 
organized civic, lay, industrial, and business 
groups. Neither the administrator nor one 
or more departments will undertake the inde- 
pendent development of part or all of the 
program, which by its very nature is integral. 
In no case is a suggested change abandoned 





by DONALD E. KITCH 
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because of an administrative prejudgment 
that it “‘will not fit into the schedule." 

6. Records and Data Are Used Comstruc- 
tively. Life adjustment schools include serv- 
ices which will assist all teachers in accumu- 
lating and using information for planning 
how each pupil may learn under conditions 
necessary because of his particular traits and 
feasible objectives. Such information will 
include test results, grades, progress evalua- 
tion, physical and health data, and individ- 
ual record forms for use principally in (a) 
counseling with pupils and parents; (b) im- 
proving instruction; (c) developing all de- 
sirable latent qualities of pupils; (d) for 
placement purposes in advanced training 
courses or im securing a position, and (e) 
individual self-appraisal. Such data and 
records should be used constructively rather 
than as instruments for eliminating certain 
pupils from the school and advancing others 
to higher grades or schools. They are also 
basic material for continuing curriculum 
evolution. 

7. Evaluation Is for Desirable Changes in 
Pupil Behavior. Life adjustment education 


programs are evaluated in terms of each F - 
educational progress evidenced by skills, 


abits, attitudes, understandings, and ap- 
preciations. Through these he works out his 
participation in individual, family, work, 
community, and civic activities rather than 
in terms of ability to master abstract concepts 
in logically organized subject-matter courses. 
When the pupil leaves school, he not only 
has a realistic picture of his abilities and at- 
tainments, but also has a readiness to solve 
the adjustment problems of post-school life 
on the basis of an objective evaluation of him- 
self and his environment. 


Conclusions Drawn 


From this statement of guiding principles 
certain conclusions may be drawn: 


e Schools which subscribe to these principles 
are committeed to view their programs as a 
series of adjustive experiences intended to aid 
individual young people in working out 
adaptations that are mutually satisfying to 
themselves and to society. This will in- 
volve: first, assisting the individual to iden- 
tify his roles in society as a member of a 
family, as a contributing participant in the 
economic and social life of his community, 
and as a shareholder in a democratic republic; 
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second, assisting him to understand and accept 
the demands and limitations which will be 
placed upon him as he accepts these roles; 
and third, assisting him to prepare intelli- 
gently to undertake such roles. This is 
essentially a counseling viewpoint and its 
acceptance by a school means that the entire 
program of that school must be developed 
around the guidance of individual students. 
e Schools which subscribe to these principles 
are committed to develop curriculums based 
upon an extensive knowledge of the individ- 
ual characteristics of all the young people 
whom they serve. They must forsake forever 
any idea that they can serve only those youths 
who can profit from the existing instructional 
program and forget about those who “‘are 
better off somewhere else anyway."’ This 
places a premium upon the counselor's skill 
in appraising and interpreting the character- 
istics of individuals. The entire school pro- 
gram must be designed and developed in the 
light of data concerning individuals. 

e Schools which subscribe to these principles 
undertake to develop learning activities 
based upon the problems that are significant 
to the youth who attend school. This gives 
added stress to the studies which counselors 
can make of problems considered important 
by groups of young people and to the informa- 
tion concerning the problems of individuals 
which is accumulated through counseling 
interviews. Such material becomes the focal 
point around which learning experiences are 
built. 

e Acceptance of the principles of life adjust- 
ment education means that a school's pro- 
cedures for recording and using data concern- 
ing the characteristics and problems of stu- 
dents must be familiar to and skillfully used 
by all staff members. This requires that 
many of the special skills and knowledges in 
this area that are among the working tools of 
the trained counselor must be taught to other 
members of the staff. The counselor is the 
person who can be expected to do the teach- 


ing. 
Contributions of Counselors 


It is indeed difficult to imagine how schools 
can develop programs which embody the 
provisions indicated in the guiding principles 
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set forth in this report unless they have as 
members of their staffs individuals who are 
traihed in the knowledges and skills which 
are expected of competent counselors. It is 
equally difficult to imagine how counselors 
can meet the additional responsibilities which 
will be thrust upon them in a school which 
attempts to develop a life adjustment educa- 
tion program unless they are prepared to ca:ty 
on activities other than those frequently 
associated with individual counseling assign- 
ments. Counselors in such schools will un- 
doubtedly be expected to provide much of the 
basic data which will be needed for the devel- 
opment of curriculum content and for the 
formulation of instructional procedures and 
techniques. They probably will be expected 
to undertake activities such as the following: 


e Studies of individual students and of groups 
of students for the purpose of determining the 
nature of the problems which they feel are of 
importance to them. Such studies will pro- 
vide useful information as to the types of 
learning activities which should be included 
in the curriculum. They will also provide 
teachers with valuable clues as to how they 


may use such problems as starting points for 
the development of highly motivated learn- 


ing situations. Such studies may be made of 
large groups of students in an organized 
fashion or may be made informally as coun- 
selors have the opportunity to interview stu- 
dents and parents. 


e Studies of individual students and of groups 
of students for the purpose of gaining infor- 
mation concerning interests, readiness for new 
learning activities, achievement levels, abili- 
ties and aptitudes, problems of social and 
emotional adjustment, and goals and objec- 
tives. Information of this nature will be 
essential to teachers in life adjustment educa- 
tion schools in gearing curriculum plans and 
materials to the characteristics of their stu- 
dents. 


e Studies of groups of students who may re- 
quire special curriculum provisions and 
adaptations in connection with regular classes 
or special groups. This will include the 
identification of individuals with special 
learning problems, such as mentally retarded 
individuals, slow learners, individuals with 
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special physical and emotional handicaps, 
and gifted students. Life adjustment educa- 
tion is for all youth and the development of 
effective learning experiences for individuals 
who present special problems must begin with 
the study of their special characteristics and 
the manner in which these characteristics 
condition the ways in which such persons 
learn. 

e Studies of the community for the purpose of 
securing useful information in regard to its 
social and economic characteristics and in 
regard to opportunities for using community 
resources as a part of the school’s curriculum. 
Although such studies will require the coop- 
erative effort of the entire school staff, coun- 
selors can be expected to take an active part 
and to assume leadership at times in organiz- 
ing and carrying them out. The counselor 
who is accustomed to making regular con- 
tacts with parents, employers, and commun- 
ity agencies and organizations will be in a 
position to render valuable service in this 
regard. 

e Studies of former students for the purpose of 
evaluating their success in adjusting to the 
situations in which they find themselves as 
members of the adule population. A life 
adjustment school will measure the success of 
its program in terms of the kinds of adjust- 
ments which its former students achieve in 
life situations and a test at the end of the se- 
mester will not yield the data needed for this 
type of evaluation. Many counselors are 
accustomed to making follow-up studies of 
various types. In life adjustment schools 
probably all counselors will be expected to 
take an active part in such projects. 


Implications 


The widespread acceptance by secondary 
schools of the principles of life adjustment 
education will have important implications 
for school counselors, for counselors in com- 
munity services and agencies, and for institu- 
tions chat train counselors for work in school 
situations. School counselors will be ex- 
pected to undertake new functions or to give 
more time to activities which now, in many 
cases, are accorded scant attention. They 
will be expected to play an important role 
in the development of curriculum programs 
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and in the in-service training of school staff 
members. Counselors in situations outside 
of the school will find that their observations 
and reports in regard to the adjustments being 
made by young people as they leave school 
assume increasing importance to school 
people as necessary data for curriculum de- 
velopment and for the evaluation of school 
programs. Training institutions will dis- 
cover that the school counselor must be better 
trained than ever before in the knowledges, 
skills, and techniques required to work suc- 
cessfully with individuals. In addition, he 
also will need training that will prepare him 
for his responsibilities as a participant in 
curriculum development programs and as a 
leader in in-service training activities. 

The extent to which schools are able to 
translate the principles of life adjustment 
education into actual practice may depend 
in large degree upon the contributions of 
counselors. The report of the Commission 
on Life Adjustment Education for Youth, 
mentioned earlier, devotes several pages to a 
review of the many movements and organiza- 
tions which have had as their objective the 
development of secondary school programs 
which adequately meet the needs of youth. 
The final paragraphs of this part of the report 
include the following: 

It is clear from the many very sound and thor 


oughgoing experiments, studies, and reports 
herein reviewed that much is known about clos- 
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ing the gaps between secondary education and 
the rapid changes which are taking place in the 
social economy. It is likewise clear that in most 
high schools the improvements recommended, 
while approved in theory, are being put into 
practice with discouraging slowness. Appar 
ently, the problem has been and continues to be 
the translation of the newer educational findings 
and policies into practice.” 


If, in 1965, another national commission 
adds life adjustment education to the rather 
long list of movements and organizations 
which have failed to exert any great impact 
upon the secondary school program, it may 
well be that one of the principal reasons for 
that failure will be the lack of attention to the 
training of a sufficient number of individuals 
in the skills and techniques which are essential] 
to successful work with individuals. No 
doubt much of the resistance to change which 
has caused secondary schools to cling to 
“textbook, recitation, test-taking’’ proce- 
dures with such marked tenacity has stemmed 
from the predominantly subject-matter train- 
ing of most secondary teachers. Certainly 
school counselors, owing primary allegiance 
to the welfare of individuals rather than to the 
standards of a subject matter field and trained 
in studying and working with individuals, 
are in a position to make an essential con- 
tribution toward the success of the life ad- 
justment education movement. 


2 Op. cit., p. 38. 


Limited Horizons 


In planning your vocational life one of your first tasks is to survey the 


occupations and see what they are. 


Young people are woefully ig- 


norant of the number and variety of occupations that are open to 


them. 


An investigation of the vocational planning made by several 


thousand seniors in high schools showed tthot 50 per cent of their 
choices were limited to 16 occupations.——Harry D. Kitson, | Find 
My Vocation. 





RECRUITING 


College Graduates 


by PAUL W. BOYNTON 


T IS ADVISABLE to supply the placement 

bureau director with complete data about 
your company, its products, and the methods 
of operation, as well as some information 
concerning the opportunities for promotion 
within the organization. Given sufficient 
advance notice, as well as descriptive litera- 
ture, good college placement officers can be 
of considerable help in scheduling interviews 
with students selected to meet your needs. 

Without this preliminary spade work, the 
recruiter may be faced with as many as 50 
to 75 men to be interviewed. Even an ex- 
perienced interviewer has difficulty handling 
satisfactorily more than 20 or 30 men in a 
day. 

The placement bureau may prepare for 
the recruiter's information a record setting 
forth the applicant's scholastic ratings, extra- 
curricular activities, outside em, vyment, 
references, and the opinions of various pro- 
fessors under whom they have studied. 
There, for ready reference, are some of the 
most important qualifications the student has 
to offer. 

In your correspondence with the placement 
officer, set a date for your visit, giving the 
hour of your arrival at the placement bureau 
and the time you wish todepart. Explain in 
your letter the length of time you wish to 
talk with each applicant—probably 20 to 30 
minutes. Then keep on schedule. Definite ap- 
pointments will have been made for the stu- 
dents, and failure on their part to keep an ap- 
pointment mayresult in the placementofficer’s 
declining to schedule them with other firms. 
Remember, students may also have other ap- 
pointments to keep. If he continually lags 
behind, the recruiter will give a poor impres- 
sion of himself and his company. 


The importance of dealing through a cen- 
tralized placement bureau is such that it is 
rarely advisable to visit a school which lacks 
these facilities. Too much effort, time, and 
expense are wasted in correspondence with a 
half dozen separate department heads, particu- 
larly when the department heads fail to co- 
operate with each other in synchronizing the 
matter of interviews. 

Interviewing a college senior on campus Is a 
vastly different proposition from interviewing 
in your own office an applicant for a specif 
job. First, the college student generally 
does not know the business world, and it is 
your job to give him a picture of it 
he has not selected your company as a place 
for future employment; he is comparing 
companies, shopping around, to get an over- 
all picture of this business world he is about 
toenter. You are in the dual role of selecting 
an employee and painting for his information 
a picture of your company and what it may 
have to offer him. 

And here a word of caution: 
gerate either the requirements of the position 
Overpainting 


Second, 


Do not exag- 


or the qualifications desired 
the picture can easily result in dissatisfaction 
of the individuals selected, followed by need- 
less turnover which will tend to discredit 
your company at that particular college 
You are both a buyer and a seller, an em- 
ployment manager and a counselor 

Further, the man who comes to your office 
is usually applying for a particular job, while 
the college student does not know yet, as a 
general rule, for what type of work he is best 
fitted or just what he wants todo. It is part 
of your task to help orient him and secure his 
confidence so that you can more completely 
evaluate the man. 

You will inevitably find a number of men 
who simply do not know what they want to 
do. They put down their names for inter- 
views with any recruiter who comes along, 
with no precise purpose in view. As a rule, 
a placement bureau will not permit a man to 
float from recruiter to recruiter, especially 
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after he has received two or three offers. 

For the special job the man with special 
training is indicated, but even here the rule is 
not cast iron. A man who has the right 
qualities can always be given training, but 
without the qualities training cannot lead 
far. In other words, the recruiter can make a 
place for a trained man, but an exceptional 
man will make a place for himself. 

If the college applicant seems promising, it 
is wise to talk with several of his professors 
to get a check on his grades. While good 
marks are not always too reliable a criterion 
and far from being the entire picture, they are 
a factor which must be given consideration. 
They may be either an indication of the 
amount of work a man has put in on his 
studies or of his native ability to grasp the 
work easily and quickly. Attainment of 
good grades at least indicates that the student 
has been successful in one, and perhaps the 
first real job that he has tackled. It is up to 
the interviewer to find out and to evaluate 
accordingly. 

When talking with professors it is well to 
bear in mind that they are inclined to rate 
their students academically. The amount 
of book knowledge the man has acquired 
looms disproportionately high in the profes- 
sor’s mind and he can often see great possibili- 
ties in a man who is not particularly fitted for 
business while he frequently has a disparaging 
attitude toward a man who, the recruiter 
sees, would be excellent material for his 
company. 

In recent years, employees have been se- 
lected more on a basis of personality traits than 
because of their specific training or their high 
scholastic rating. Comparatively few experi- 
enced recruiters select college applicants 
wholly on high marks. The results appear 
to justify this practice of considering marks 
as one factor only. <j 

The recruiter will discover that what the 
college man has been doing with his spare 
time reveals as much in regard to his abilities 
as do his grades, and frequently reveals a 
great deal more in regard to his personality, 
his character traits, and his real bent, because 
it is in his extracurricular activities that he 
expresses himself. 

The recruiter should learn not merely 
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whether the applicant has helped to work his 
way through school but how he has done it. 
The methods he has used may reveal an 
ingenuity which is indicative of the man's 
real bent, an original approach to the prob- 
lem, a spirit of initiative that may be of value 
to the business organization. On the other 
hand, the boy who has been forced by circum- 
stances to carry his own financial burden, 
resulting in a deterioration of his schoolwork, 
whose constant worry about making both 
ends meet has induced a sense of frustration 
and inferiority, may prove to be a poor em- 
ployment risk. There is a distinction to be 
drawn here of how far the student may go in 
this field of self-help before the law of dimin- 
ishing returns applies, and again the personal 
evaluation of the recruiter must be his criter- 
ion. 

Because personality is a valuable asset in 
business leadership, the experienced recruiter 
will look into a man’s campus activities. 
The man who is a leader on the campus, 
whether in sports, in social organization, or 
what not, is likely to be the man who be- 
comes a leader in industry. It is the well- 
rounded personality, the man who has given 
satisfactory proof not only that he can get 
along with his fellows and that he can co- 
operate, but that he can assume the respon- 
sibility that goes with leadership. 

Here is a step-by-step procedure for inter- 
viewing college applicants: 

1. Any kind of greeting to put the appli- 
cant at ease, without embarrassment or 
restraint. This is best done by starting con- 
versation on the most obvious incident of 
common interest, regardless of its impor- 
tance. 

2. Get a running picture of his life, mo- 
tives, and objectives as far back as he can 
recollect up to the present time, but not too 
vivid a picture of all the details. 

3. This may be brought out by discussing 
the following subjects, though obviously 
each of these will not be discussed with each 
man—for lack of time if for no other reason. 
However, there is a logical sequence to the 
subjects suggested below: 


A. What influenced you to get a college educa- 
tion? 
(a) Real purpose. 
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Cb) Incidental 

(c) Family influence. 

Why did you decide upon the course you took? 

(a) Was it your decision or circumstances? 

Why did you select this school? 

(a) Studied catalogue or record. 

(b) Chance acquaintance. 

(c) Family influence. 

Boyhood interests in mechanical things. 

(a) Amusement. 

(b) Investigation. 

(c) Construction. 

Boyhood commercial] adventures. 

(a) Clerk. 

(b) Newspapers. 

(c) Own enterprise. 

(d) Farm. 

(e) Father's business. 

(f) Others. 

Sendent activities outside of class, such as fra- 

tagnitics, athletics, dramatics, social or reli- 

ZiOUS 

(a) Membership. 

(b) Leadership. 

Classroom and laboratory work. 

(a) Does assigned work. 

(b) Does extra work, uses library. 

(c) Grasps fundamentals, ingenious in using 
mathematics and other fundamentals as 
tools to work out problems 

(d) Helpful to associates, not mere willing- 
ness, but considered able to help and enjoy 
it. 

Summer activities. 

(a) Play, vacation. 

(b) Work (kind, how long, money earned). 

Percentage of college expense earned. 

(a) From choice 

(b) From necessity. 

Money earned during school months. 

(a) How much. 

(b) Kind of work 

Extra technical subjects taken. 

(a) What. 

(b) Why. 

Extra non-technical subjects taken. 

(a) English, art, speaking, etc. 

Thesis, why chosen. 

Plans concerning ultimate future work. 

(a) People or things. 

(b) Research or construction. 

(c) Sales 

(d) Operating 

Philosophy of life. 

(a) Purpose. 

(b) Means to attain it. 

(c) Time estimated to attain it. 
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P. Outside interests away from school, including 
music, painting, theater, literature, etc. 
(a) Which of these do you enjoy? 
(b) In which, if any, do you perform? 


When you have concluded your interview, 
make a note of your impressions of the man 
and the opinions at which you have arrived. 
Do not rely on your memory. Essential 
points will escape you later. Your notes 
should be made as soon after the interview 
as possible. If you wait until you have 
talked with several men, your impressions 
will be confused. 


A Check List 


The following summary, with individual 
alterations to serve the particular needs of 
your organization, is useful to follow: 


1. Object. 

A. Kind of business. 

B. Kind of work in that business. 
Location. 
ype of work for which suited. 
Research. 
Design. 
Production. 
Construction. 
Manufacturing. 
Marketing and sales. 
Accounting. 
character of the man. 
Loyalty, integrity, respectfulness 
Breadth of view. 
Quickness of comprehension 
Depth of feeling, helpfulness 
Industry, enthusiasm. 
. Sense of responsibility. 
Capacity of the man. 
A. Ability to get along in organization. 
B. Originality. 
C. Initiative 
D. Knowledge of fundamentals. 
Personality of the man 
A. Attractive. 
B. Carries conviction. 
C. Power with control. 
D. Good manners without affectation. 


OPrFOO™™MOODPHO 


mo 


It is seldom wise to make a spot offer for a 
job. Give the applicant time to think it 
over and close the interview by saying that 
you will write to him within a few days. If 
you have a limited number of positions to fill 
and a large number of applicants to be inter- 
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viewed, it is better for you to go over the 
entire day's interviews and make comparisons 
of applicants so that your final choices will be 
the result of deliberation rather than a flash 
decision. 

If you have decided favorably on a candi- 
date, it is important to make an offer as soon 
as possible rather than to leave the applicant 
in doubt as to his status with your company. 
The college placement bureau should be in- 
formed when you do make the offer and should 
also be notified whether or not the applicant 
accepts it. 


Make No Promises 


The writer has learned from experience that 
it is a mistake to tell the college student that 
his application will be accepted if he sends it 
in. This ties up a position, and such an offer 
might be used by the applicant as an ace in 
the hole just in case he gets no better offer. 
It determines nothing either for the company 
or for the applicant. It is as important for 
the company as for the applicant that the 
latter should make his decision not merely 
because he is sure of a job, but because he is 
sure he wants a job in that particular com- 
pany. Frequently, of course, the recruiter 
is a screen for college material and final deci- 
sion must be made by the head of the depart- 
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ment in which the boy is to be employed. 
In that case, it is customary for the company 
to pay the student's expenses for a trip to 
meet the department head. 

All of the foregoing has applied to seniors. 
There is a growing practice, however, to take 
juniors for a three-month summer trial, with 
no strings attached, so that both the company 
and the prospective employee may have an 
opportunity to learn something about the 
other. 

Still another system is being used by the co- 
operative schools—among them, Northeast- 
ern University, Antioch, Drexel, the Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati, Georgia Institute of 
Technology, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology—usually three months of work alter- 
nating with three months of study. Under 
this system a boy works for three months and 
returns to school, being replaced by another 
student, so that the job is filled at all times. 

Whether applied to seniors or other class- 
men, the drive toward college recruiting con- 
stantly gathers momentum. The best pros- 
pects for the business world are to be found 
there. The recruiter who plans his campaign 
and who conducts his interview with an eye 
to the essentials rather than to the details 
that is, with a view of the man as a whole 
has an excellent chance of getting the cream 
of the crop. 


A Guidance Resource 


The informative function of vocational guidance can be partially 


performed by a proper utilization of census reports. . . 


These 


statistics are available and only await their application to take a 
prominent place in the preparation of youth for vocations.— 
Harry D. Kitson, The Scientific Study of the College Student, 1917. 





by FORREST H. KIRKPATRICK 


A THE CLosE of last year, the economy of 
the United States was operating at the 
highest level in its history. Gross national 
production during the year 1950 attained an 
unprecedented peacetime rate. Until checked 
by the orders restricting credit on housing 
and durable consumer goods and the more 
recent curtailment on the use of strategic 
materials in civilian production we were 
producing more steel, more houses, more 
automobiles, and more of nearly everything 
else than ever before. Our total labor force 
in December, 1950, was 65.5 million persons 
the highest since 1944. 

It is quite significant to note that the in- 
crease in production and employment in 1950 
was not the result of the expansion in muni- 
tions production or the increase in the size of 
the armed forces. Rather, it reflects a thriv- 
ing civilian economy because the full effect of 
increased defense spending lies in the future. 

It seems quite clear that we shall face a 
strained manpower situation before the end 
of 1951. Our armed forces are scheduled to 
expand to over 3.5 million. Well over 2 
million workers will be engaged in war goods 
production before long. Serious labor short- 
ages can be avoided either by a substantial 
enlargment of the labor force or a serious 
curtailment of civilian production and a 
transfer of the released workers to the produc- 
tion of goods designated as essential for the 
nation’s defense effort. 

Manpower is not likely to be the limiting 
factor, however, in the nation’s defense ef- 
fort if our objectives, in terms of armed force 
size and munitions production, remain at 
their present projections. When viewed in 
terms of our achievements during World 
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MANPOWER 
A 1951 Management Problem 


War II our present needs are rather modest, 
providing we take the necessary steps for 
orderly conversion and for contracting the 
non-defense segments of our economy. In 
the transition or conversion period, there is 
need for personnel workers who have an 
understanding of vocational guidance. 

During the last war we created a mighty 
force of fighting men; starting with 800,000 
in 1940 we reached a peak strength of 12.3 
million in June, 1945. Actually we inducted 
nearly 13.5 million persons into our armed 
forces in order to provide for replacements 
In the single month of October, 1942, for 
example, our inductions into the armed units 
reached a high of 664,000 and thereafter for 
nearly a year inductions topped 300,000 per 
month, some from the labor force and some 
from the potential labor force. 

In addition, we expanded our war produc- 
tion industries at a fast pace and produced 
fantastic quantities of tanks, planes, ships, 
electronic apparatus, and war goods of all 
kinds. Aircraft employment, for example, 
only 160,000 in 1940, was boosted to over 
2,202,000 by 1943; shipbuilding employment 
from 168,000 to 1,778,000 in the same period, 
and ordnance manufacture from a mere 21,000 
to nearly 1,500,000 workers. These achieve- 
ments were duplicated in other metal working 
industries and in war supporting segments of 
the civilian economy. 

To achieve these unprecedented goals, the 
labor force, including the armed forces, 
was expanded by more than 12.3 million to a 
total of 66.1 by 1945. While the major 





With no large 
manpower surpluses, 
the nation mobilizes 
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source of that expansion was the induction of 
the youth into the armed forces there were 
substantial additions to the labor force re- 
sulting from the increase in the number and 
proportion of women engaged in gainful em- 
ployment and in other groups, particularly 
youth, the aged and the handicapped. 

Manpower difficulties are likely to arise in 
the current situation when we project our 
needs for the “‘long pull,"’ and if and when 
our defense effort must approach some kind of 
total mobilization. No one can be sure that 
we can avoid such developments. Personnel 
management men and vocational counselors 
must keep constantly aware of our manpower 
situation because it is almost certain to be a 
major headache in 1951. Industry, com- 
munity agencies, the employment service 
and even schools and colleges will need to 
work together toward partial solutions or a 
solution. 

In many respects we are better prepared to 
embark upon a manpower mobilization pro- 
gtam now than we were in 1940. To begin 
with, our labor force is 7.5 millions larger— 
a real gain in productive power. It is also a 
better trained labor force. The decade of 
1940 to 1950 was generally one of nearly 
full employment and this means that our 
workers are already trained and on the job. 
In 1940 the skills of millions of workers were 
rusty with disuse; their morale was low. 
That is not the situation today. 


The Situation Today 


We have substantial “‘know how”’ in the 
personnel management area and relatively re- 
cent experience in dealing with all of the 
personnel problems related to mobilization. 
Every plant manager and personnel officer has 
had direct experience with manning tables, 
Selective Service, with the problem of de- 
ferment, with the induction of women into 
jobs traditionally held by male workers; 
with de-skilling and upgrading, with quick 
training techniques, with the employment of 
handicapped workers, with two-shift and 
three-shift operation, with many ways and 
means of increasing manpower utilization, 
with conversion and reconversion. 

In addition, there is a wealth of fresh and 
practical experience in government depart- 
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ments and in our schools and colleges as to 
industry and labor—and with the very prob- 
lems which are now to be considered. Vo- 
cational guidance workers are better trained 
and there are more of them. These are items 
on the plus side as we think of 1951 as com- 
pared with the situation 10 years ago. 

The differences, however, are not all on the 
favorable side. In some respects, the task 
ahead of us—should our objective be greater 
than partial mobilization—will require more 
vigorous action and much sooner than in the 
mobilization of 1941. For one thing, as was 
emphasized earlier, there is less slack in our 
economy. In 1940 it was possible to expand 
employment in defense industries by drawing 
upon an unemployment reserve of about 8 
million workers. No such reserve exists 
now. Except for the high school and college 
age group, every man now to be put into uni- 
form will be taken from a useful job. And 
war material industries can expand only as 
civilian production contracts or the labor 
force is enlarged. 

In addition, the labor force in 1951 is 
probably less mobile than the labor force 10 
yearsago. Idle workers and many who had a 
long period of low earnings and broken time 
were willing to change occupations and loca- 
tion and provide the manpower for the ship- 
yards on the Pacific Coast and the areas 
booming with new aircraft, tank, and shell 
plants. A labor force fully employed at 
normal hours and high wages will have less 
economic incentive to move long distances 
for defense jobs. 

The strange but real force of “‘greener 
pastures over yonder’ does not seem to be as 
potent in an economy such as we have today 
when wages are high and work opportunities 
plentiful. Nor should one overlook the 
possible influence of the recent expansion in 
the coverage of collective bargaining retire- 
ment plans. Well over four million union 
workers are estimated to be covered by private 
plans negotiated in collective bargaining. In 
the absence of vesting, accumulated pension 
rights would be lost unless legal provision for 
their retention were enacted or collective 
bargaining plans arranged for leaves of ab- 
sence with appropriate re-employment rights. 

Some predictions have been made that the 
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“baby boom”’ of the 1940's will reduce the 
number of married women who can enter the 
labor force. Over 37 million women are 
classified as ‘“‘non-workers’’ and this repre- 
sents our greatest source of reserves for ex- 
pansion of the labor force. The low birth 
rate in the 1930's “‘facilitated’’ the transfer 
of millions of women from housekeeping 
duties to labor force participation. The 
number of women in the labor force rose from 
about 14.0 million in 1940, representing 
27.9 per cent of the labor force, to 19.8 
million at the peak of wartime employment 
in April, 1945, an increase of 37.3 per cent of 
the labor force. 

Any developments which would check or 
complicate the conversion of home makers 
into production workers must receive most 
serious examination. The recent high birth 
rate is reflected in a jump of 8 million in the 
number of children under 10 years of age. 
Thus about 20 per cent of the population, 
compared to 16 per cent in 1940, are children 
in the ages most needing home care. Their 
mothers are least likely to enter the labor 
market. Whether the potential number of 
mothers actually available for work is re- 


duced will depend in part on community 
facilities for caring for the children of work- 
ing mothers. 

A study of the census will show another 
development in the past decade that is bound 
to complicate the problem of recruitment for 


the armed forces. The growth of our popula- 
tion has been uneven. While the total 
population has increased by nearly 20 million, 
the number in the age group of 10 to 19 has 
actually declined 2,300,000. This decline 
reflects the low birth rate in the 1930's. 
And the number in the 19- to 26-year-old age 
group increased only slightly—by 300,000 
during the 10-year period. As a result, 
under the most optimistic assumptions the 
armed forces, under present legislation, will 
probably require all the physically and men- 
tally fit males reaching 19 years each year for 
some years to come. Only a change in the 
legislation which exempts veterans in the 19 
to 26 group, and the induction of some men 
with dependents is likely to provide the 
military manpower if the size of the armed 
force is projected to 3.5 or 4.0 million men. 
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The extent of citizen participation in the 
country’s effort depends on the sense of na- 
tional danger which prevails, as well as on the 
institutions established to facilitate the ab- 
sorption of non-workers into the labor force, 
and the ability of guidance workers, per- 
sonnel officers, and social workers to plan and 
direct manpower utilization on a large scale. 
Significant factors such as the availability of 
minimum housing, of transportation, child 
care centers, facilities for training, arrange- 
ment for part-time work, opportunities for 
the handicapped, and medical services must 
be considered. Given the realization of the 
national need, the facilitating institutions, 
and careful planning the labor force can 
probably be boosted substantially above 70 
million in the next three years, if it should 
become necessary. 

It is clear that we have no large manpower 
surpluses. We cannot afford to be extrava- 
gant with our manpower resources. Sound 
planning on the part of all persons who work 
in this area is most important if we are to 
avoid waste and build an armed force, a 
munitions industry and a supporting civilian 
economy, adequate for our needs. We must 
recognize that there is only one manpower 
pool. The labor force in the nation or in a 
local area is not earmarked for the respective 
claimants upon our manpower reserve. The 
military claimants cannot reach in and 
‘“grab"’ their share. The mobilization prob- 
lem should not be approached from the stand- 
point of estimating how many men are needed 
in a given military situation without reference 
to the numbers which can be safely mobilized 
without detrimental effects on the economy. 


No one claimant upon the manpower pool 
can be permitted to have a preponderant 
voice in the decision as to the allocation of 
the manpower supplies. The situation calls 
for an integrated program for recruitment and 
allocation of the appropriate priorities de- 
signed to meet the necessary requirements for 
the armed services, the munitions industries, 
agriculture, and other essential civilian ac- 
tivities. A proper military-industrial bal- 
ance must be maintained and designed to 
provide the most effective striking force while 
at the same time enabling the most essential 
civilian requirement to be met. 





Review and Prospects 


OCCUPATIONAL OUTLOOK 


HE OccupATIONAL OutLoox Service of 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics will this 


year complete its first decade of research on 
occupational and industrial trends in the 
United States for use in counseling and guid- 
ance. Significantly, these first 10 years of the 
occupational outlook program are ending— 
just as they began—at a time when the man- 
power requirements of a defense program 
have first claim on all of the nation’s re- 


sources. 

This is a fact which is not only of first im- 
portance in any analysis of the outlook for 
employment, but is also one which has a 
compelling effect on the content and major 


emphasis of the program. In the early part 
of World War II, there were also pressing 
needs for information on how many workers 
would be required for war production and for 
what skills they would have to be trained. 
The Occupational Outlook Service therefore 
moved from its originally designated task of 
stud ying occupational trends and outlook and 
preparing reports for use in vocational guid- 
ance to the preparation of forecasts of labor 
requirements and labor supply, on the basis of 
defense production plans. Now, it is once 
again being called on to perform this same 
function in connection with the current 
mobilization program. It is to be expected, 
however, that the information and techniques 
developed in analyzing manpower require- 
ments and available labor supply will con- 
tribute directly to occupational outlook re- 
search in the near future, just as they did dur- 
ing and after World War II. 

The fact that the nation’s manpower re- 
quirements have played a major role in shap- 
ing the course of research has a significance 
which transcends its effects on a given pro- 
gram. It serves to underscore one facet of 


the counseling and guidance process which 
perhaps deserves re-emphasis at this point of 
time. Certainly it is recognized that the 
concepts formulated and the techniques 
devised to help the individual understand 
and develop his aptitudes and talents and 
meet his adjustment problems must be car- 
ried out within the context and with constant 
reference to society's needs for its human re- 
sources. It is no exaggeration to say that 
the gains made in so carefully exploring and 
nurturing individuals’ aptitudes and so nicely 
assessing their problems of adjustment may 
many times go for naught in the acid test of 
the needs of the job market. To the recog- 
nition of this fact must now be added a sense 
of urgency at this juncture of history. 

The importance of information on occupa- 
tional trends and the other economic factors 
which should be considered in making a voca- 
tional choice has been stressed so often in the 
writings of Harry D. Kitson. For years he 
has contended that vocational guidance could 
not be carried on in an adequate manner 
without more and more information about 
occupations, trends, and employment re- 
quirements. 

It was because adequate information on 
these points was lacking that the President's 
Advisory Committee on Education in 1938 
recommended the creation of an Occupational 
Outlook Service in the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics." The Service was organized several 
years later under a specific authorization by 
the Congress and began its studies in 1941. 
It was not until 1945, however, when the 
urgent need for data on wartime manpower 
requirements had passed, that we were able 


“1Cf. The Advisory Committee on Education Report of 
the Committee, February, 1938. U.S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington, 1938. 
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to turn to the development of occupational 
reports, per se. 


Occupational Outlook Handbook 


With this experience in estimating man- 
power requirements to build upon, progress 
in occupational outlook research was com- 
paratively speedy. By mid-1946, a manual 
of occupational outlook information had 
been prepared for use in the Veterans Admin- 
istration’s counseling and rehabilitation pro- 
gram. This manual provided the nucleus for 
the Occupational Outlook Handbook,? of which 
the second edition, covering more than 400 
occupations, will be issued this year. The 
Handbook summarizes the results of the entire 
occupational outlook research program. In 
addition, detailed reports on the outlook in 
important occupations and industries and a 
large number of brief occupational outlook 
summaries, wall charts, and other publica- 
tions have been issued. 

The technical problems of evaluating the 
long-range outlook for employment are 
challenging and need much further work. 
The first decade of research, however, has 
witnessed some important progress in the 
development of concepts and techniques in 
this area of work. Perhaps one of the most 
significant facts concerning the occupational 
outlook program of the past 10 years has been 
the manner in which it has acted as a force 
for inter-disciplinary cooperation. There are 
few disciplines in the social sciences whose 
talents have not been tapped in the develop- 
ment of this program. The concepts of the 
economist, the findings of the sociologist, the 
tools of the demographer, the techniques of 
the statistician and the lore of the actuary are 
a few examples to this point. All these have 
heen brought together in adapting and 
developing social and economic information 
for use in counseling and guidance. 

Needless to say, the methods of appraising 
future demand and supply in each occupation 
which have been developed vary greatly from 
one field of work to another, since the factors 
affecting the outlook in one occupation are 
often quite different from those which are 


4 Bureau of Labor Statistics Bulletin 940, Occupational 
Outlook Handbook. U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, 1949. 


most influential in another. In general, a 
number of lines of research have been fol- 
lowed. Thus, the growth and changing com- 
position of the population is analyzed; 
future demand for doctors and nurses, for ex- 
ample, will be much influenced by the rate of 
population growth and the rising proportion 
of old people. Trends in technology—such 
as the introduction of Diesel locomotives, 
which is now affecting railroad employment, 
and the development of lithography, which 
is Cutting into letterpress printing business— 
are studied. Consideration has to be given 
also to shifts in marketing and in the public's 
demand for different goods and services, the 
changing occupational patterns of industries, 
developments in industrial relations, provi- 
sions of collective-bargaining agreements, 
wage rates in various occupations, and indus- 
trial hazards. Trends in the supply of 
workers are determined by analysis of statis- 
tics on the numbers of young people in train- 
ing for various fields in colleges or vocational 
schools or by apprenticeship. 

Another important factor is the number of 
workers needed in each occupation to replace 
those dying, retiring, or transferring to other 
fields of work. Even in rapidly growing oc- 
cupations, the number of vacancies arising 
owing to such losses of personnel is likely to 
be greater than the number of new positions 
opening up cach year. And occupations 
which are declining in size may nevertheless 
offer employment opportunities to many 
young people yearly because of replacement 
needs. 

To make possible estimates of the numbers 
of jobs which open up annually because of 
deaths and retirements, the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics has developed tables of working 
life expectancy similar to the actuarial life 
tables used by insurance companies in arriving 
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at their premium and benefit rates.* The use 
of the Bureau's labor-force life tables may be 
illustrated by their application to two large 
skilled trades—carpenters and mechanics. 
Because of the difference in the workers’ 
ages, the rate of death and retirement for 
carpenters (of whom there were 766,000 in 
1940) is about 3 per cent a year, as computed 
from the tables of working life expectancy, 
whereas the rate for automobile and other 
mechanics (of whom there were 974,000 in 
1940) is only half as high. Therefore, the 
total number of workers who die or retire 
each year is less than two-thirds as great 
among mechanics and repairmen as among 
carpenters, though the former is the larger of 
the two occupational groups. 

It goes without saying that political devel- 
opments such as the current international 
crisis can at any moment outweigh the more 
measurable economic factors which influence 
long-run employment trends and _ replace- 
ment needs. In the immediate future, the 
mobilization program will of course be the 
dominant influence on employment oppor- 
tunities in this country. 

While devoting major attention to prepar- 
ing estimates of manpower requirements and 
labor supply for use in mobilization planning, 
the Occupational Outlook Service will con- 
tinue to study and report at frequent intervals 
on the changing employment situation and 
outlook in different occupations. Thus, the 
effect on employment opportunities of the 
program of partial mobilization drawn up last 
summer and fall has already been analyzed and 
is taken into account in the forthcoming 
edition of the Occupational Outlook Handbook. 

This analysis showed, as would be ex- 
pected, that the effect of the Korean crisis on 
the employment situation has been in the 
direction of a general tightening up. In oc- 
cupations where shortages of workers existed 
before the outbreak of hostilities last June, 
these have been intensified. In other occupa- 
tions the surplus of workers has been elim- 
inated or much reduced. But there are also a 
good many fields where employment oppor- 
tunities have not yet been greatly affected. 

The following examples illustrate the vary- 


oe Cf. Bureau of Labor Statistics Bulletin 1001, Tables of 
Working Life. Washington, 1950 
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ing impact of the mobilization program so far 
on different fields of work. More complete 
mobilization would of course create a still 
greater scarcity of workers, would change 
employers’ hiring standards, and would 
otherwise alter the employment picture. 

The medical and other health professions 
are outstanding examples of fields in which 
there were already shortages of qualified 
personnel last spring and in which the need 
for personnel is being greatly increased by 
the mobilization. Though medicine, den- 
tistry, and nursing are the professions most 
affected, the demand for specialists in other 
health-service occupations—including veter- 
inary medicine, physical therapy, occupa- 
tional therapy, and medical-laboratory and 
X-ray technician work—is growing also. 

Elementary school teaching is another pro- 
fession in which the shortage of personnel 
will be intensified in the near future. In the 
past, the teaching profession has suffered 
during periods of acute competition for work- 
ers. The shortage is likely to be much worse 
in the next few years than during World 
War II, since a growing number of teachers 
will be needed to take care of the extremely 
large enrollments expected in the elementary 
gtades; furthermore, the effects of the very 
small graduating classes in teacher-training 
institutions during the last war and first post- 
war years are still being felt. 

In engineering, the mobilization program 
has greatly altered the employment situation. 
The demand for engineers has risen so much 
that employers are now seeking additional 
personnel, although the engineering schools’ 
1950 graduating class totaled 50,000, by far 
the largest figure ever reached. Hiring of 
engineers has been much heavier in 1950 than 
in 1949, contrary to employers’ expectations 
last January, as reported to the Engineers’ 
Joint Council. In other scientific and tech- 
nical professions, the recent increase in hiring 
has intensified shortages of personnel with 
graduate training and greatly reduced job 
competition among the less highly trained 
men. 

The mobilization program is also sharply 
increasing the demand for electronic techni- 
cians and for skilled metal workers, such as 
tool and die makers, machinists, and molders. 
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Nevertheless, not all persons with some 
knowledge of electronics will be able to find 
jobs as technicians. And new workers— 
with the probable exception of those exempt 
from military service—may find it difficult to 
obtain apprenticeships in the metalworking 
trades. The uncertain draft status of ap- 
prenticeship applicants is the main reason why 
employers are now hesitant about taking on 
new apprentices. Another factor is the 
relatively large post-war programs of ap- 
prenticeship. 

Railroad employment will also be favorably 
affected by the expansion in defense produc- 
tion and in the armed forces. The trend of 
railroad employment, which has been down- 
ward since the end of World War II, turned 
upward in June. Defense activity will not 
lead to proportionate expansion in all railroad 
occupations, however, owing to dieselization 
and other technological developments. 

Even in occupations where no rise in em- 
ployment is expected in the near future, there 
may be increased numbers of job openings 
resulting from a higher turnover rate. Occu- 
pations such as service station attendant, 
hotel bellman and waiter, in which earnings 
are low relative to those in defense jobs, are 
likely to lose many workers to higher-paid 
jobs. Because of this and of the withdrawal 
of men for service in the armed forces, there 
will be unusuaily large numbers of vacancies. 
In clerical occupations likewise, iobs will be 
relatively easy to get in the near future. 
Employers are again faced with the problem 
of high turnover rates, as their lower-paid 
office workers begin to move into better- 
paying production and government jobs. 

Altogether, it is obvious that young people 
coming out of school and college next spring 
will have much less difficulty finding satis- 
factory jobs than did last year’s graduates. 
There will once more be plentiful job oppor- 
tunities available at high wages. But this 
situation holds real danger as well as advan- 
tages for young people. Boys and girls will 
be strongly tempted to drop out of school be- 
fore graduation, as they did in large numbers 
during and immediately after World War II. 
It will become increasingly important for 
vocational guidance counselors to emphasize 
to young people the value of obtaining as 
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much education as possible, to assist them in 
competing for employment and advancement 
later on. Counselors can also point out the 
desirability of a job providing training and 
opportunities for advancement—for example, 
an apprenticeship in a skilled trade—as 
against a blind-alley job which offers the 
immediate attraction of higher starting 
wages. And they can indicate the fields of 
work in which the Nation has most urgent 
need for additional personnel. 


The young, however, are by no means the 
only group which will warrant the considera- 
tion of persons engaged in guidance and coun- 
seling. Even a cursory examination of 
prospective manpower requirements of de- 
fense production clearly indicates the neces- 
sity for bringing older persons and women in- 
to the labor force. Although we can count 
on the regular normal additions to our labor 
supply which accrue each year, as well as the 
inflow into the labor market of some half 
million veterans now in school, further reduc- 
tions in unemployment and a lengthening of 
the work week, it is inescapable that these 
other groups in our population will have to 
join the work force. This is equally true of 
women who, by all counts, will be the major 
source of additions to our labor supply. 


These movements into the labor force will 
be accompanied at the same time by exits 
on the part of young men into the armed 
forces. In addition to these cross-currents, 
there will be major shifts of employed workers 
from non-defense to defense industries. Here, 
very briefly, is some indication of the dynam- 
ics of the employment situation which will 
prevail as long as the emergency persists. 
By the same token, it is an indication of the 
scale and importance of the counseling, train- 
ing, recruitment and placement problems 
which will be posed. 


It has already been pointed out that voca- 
tional guidance has a dual responsibility— 


to society as well as the individual. In the 
years ahead, when resources will be strained 
to the limit, there will be greater reason than 
at any time since World War II to consider 
the country’s manpower needs along with 
individual preferences in the choice of occu- 
pational] and training goals. 





The Significance of 
Interpersonal 


N APPLICANT APPEARS for an interview wear- 
A: an orange-colored shirt and a yellow neck- 
tie. A scientist calls a meeting of bis staff and 
fails to show up, giving no reason, then or later, for 
bis absence. An officer is balancing financial 
accounts and, on three tries, gets three dijferent 
answers. As it is near quitting time, he averages 
the three and reports to his superior the average is 
the correct balance. A gunner, during a fighter 
attack on a heavy bomber, is observed to be reading 
his Bible instead of manning his gun. 

People lose positions or fail to attain promotions 
who are competent to perform the technical duties 
involved in their jobs. Conversely, technically 
incompetent persons may be retained or achieve 
advancement because other qualities offset the lack 
of technical competence. The purpose of this paper 
is to present varied evidence to demonstrate the 
critical importance of personal factors in success on 
the job. 

Four studies which have been completed 
by the American Institute for Research, and 
an additional one by a member of the staff in 
completion of requirements for the doctorate 
degree, throw some light on the importance 
of the non-technical and _personal-social 
aspects of job performance. All of these 
studies made use of the Critical Incident 
Technique. No attempt is made here to 
describe the technique in detail or to differ- 
entiate among the types of questions or pro- 
cedures followed, since the method is de- 
scribed in each of the studies to which refer- 
ence is made. Basically, the attention of an 
interviewee is centered on a situation in which 
some individual performed in such a way as to 
make the difference between success and fail- 
ure in the performance of his job. The person 
interviewed then describes in detail the per- 
formance involved, excluding the name of 
the person concerned. Specific behaviors are 
subsequently abstracted from the interview 


Relationships 


in Job Performance 


report, and classified. Emphasis is on the 
individual's performance and not on traits or 
characteristics, such as, dependability, adapt- 
ability, and the like. 

The studies reported here deal with officers 
of the United States Air Force, Air Route 
Traffic Controllers, factory workers, scientists 
in Naval Laboratories (primarily), and den- 
tists. The first four dealt with the develop- 
ment of critical job requirements and a pro- 
cedure for evaluation of the personnel; the 
fifth with critical requirements only. In 
these studies, the proportion of interpersonal 
behaviors ranges from approximately one 
fourth in one-study to approximately three- 
fourths in another. 

Officers of the Air Force [1]. In this study 
approximately 3,000 behaviors were classi- 
fied, and the resulting 54 critical requirements 
were grouped under the broad areas: pro- 
ficiency in handling administrative details, 
proficiency in supervising personnel, pro- 
ficiency in planning and directing action, 
acceptance of organizational responsibility, 
personal habits and adjustment (the accept- 
ance of personal responsibility), and pro- 
ficiency in technical speciality. 

The manner of obtaining critical behaviors 
may be illustrated. For example, the inter- 
viewee was asked, after a suitable introduc- 
tion to the problem: ‘‘In the last six months, 
have you asked to have an officer transferred?"’ 
(If the answer was not “‘yes,"’ then: “‘Have 
you known an officer whom you believe 
should have been transferred because of the 
way he did his job?’’) This was then fol- 
lowed by: ‘‘This officer probably did a lot of 
things that caused you to feel this way, but 
what was the final thing that influenced you, 
the last straw?” 

Because of the large amount of personal 
contact involved in performance of the duties 
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of an officer, it is not surprising to find that 
many of the critical requirements dealt with 
personal relationships. The area of personal 
habits and adjustments accounted for slightly 
more than 30 per cent of all reported behav- 
iors, and of these, nearly three-fourths were 
reported as ineffective behaviors. The area 
contains such things as attends to duty and 
to details, reports for appointments, meets 
cotamitments, being fair, maintains military 
appearance, adapts to associates and to the 
job, and conforms to civil standards. 

The area of acceptance of organizational 
responsibility contains reference to complying 
with orders, accepting organizational pro- 
cedures, subordinating personal interests, 
cooperating with associates, showing loyalty, 
and taking responsibility for subordinates. 
Though perhaps slightly more ‘‘military’’ 
than the area previously mentioned, it never- 
theless contains a marked flavor of personal- 
social responsibilities apart from any techni- 
cal knowledge. This area accounted for al- 
most 20 per cent of reported behaviors, with 
five times as many on the ineffective as on the 
effective side. If to the above are added 
from the other major areas, behaviors covered 
by such illustrative requirements as: using 
“tact and diplomacy’’; ‘“‘motivating per- 
sonnel’’; “‘supervisory practices’’ (as: “‘act- 
ing when he saw a need for it,"’ or, ‘waiting 
for others to make a decision’’), the total 
exceeds 75 per cent of all reported behaviors. 

Basically, probably, the job of an Air 
Force officer is that of controlling people or 
responding to such control. Perhaps, also, 
the technical military competence is adequate 
by the time officer-status is attained. What- 
ever the definition, or the circumstances, the 
fact remains that officers, in reporting critical 
behaviors, dealt to a considerable extent with 
matters which may be overlooked in selec- 
tion, for which adequate measuring devices 
are not available, or in which training has not 
been given. 

Air Route Traffic Controllers [2]. A second 
study dealt with air route traffic controllers. 
Interviewing was done by Civil Aeronautics 
Administration specialists. Five hundred 
eighty-one incidents of effective behavior, 
and 668 ineffective behaviors were classified 
under 10 areas. 


Although the job of the air route traffic 
controller does not contain the personal con- 
tact factors of that of a military officer, the 
areas “‘helping other controllers,’’ ‘‘main- 
taining harmonious relations,’’ and ‘‘main- 
taining emotional control’ suggest “‘non- 
technical"’ aspects of the job. Almost one- 
fifth of the over 1,200 incidents fall in these 
three areas. Nearly 20 per cent of the inef- 
fective behaviors, and 17 per cent of the effec- 
tive behaviors obtained were in these areas. 
In the area of maintaining harmonious rela- 
tions, of the slightly over 100 incidents, 89 
dealt with ineffective behaviors. If to these 
areas is added the behaviors classified under 
“supervising personnel,’’ the number is 24 per 
cent of the total reported. 

Research Personnel |3|. A third study was 
concerned with the determination of critical 
requirements for research personnel. The 
eight areas under which behaviors were 
grouped included three related to the present 
problem: administering research projects, 
accepting organizational responsibility, and 
accepting personal responsibility. It will be 
noted that two of the areas parallel those 
on the first study reported. Perhaps it might 
be assumed that scientists would be less con- 
cerned with personal elements in job situa- 
tions. Under accepting organizational re- 
sponsibility, there are such sub-areas as: 
accepts responsibility for own work; assists 
in the work of others; subordinates persona] 
interests, and accepts regulations and super- 
vision. Under the area of accepting personal 
responsibility are the sub-areas: adapts to 
associates, adapts to job demands, meets per- 
sonal commitments, being fair and ethical, 
and shows interest in work. These do not 
appear to be matters pertaining to the techni- 
cal training of scientists. Yet scientists, in 
judging other scientists, reported incidents 
approximately one-tenth of which fell under 
the classification dealing with acceptance of 
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personal responsibility, and slightly more 
than one-fifth under the areas of both personal 
and organizational responsibility. It is of 
interest to note that 14 per cent of all the 
ineffective behaviors were in the area of accept- 
ance of personal responsibility, and that the 
two areas of personal and organizational 
responsibility accounted for 28.3 per cent of 
all ineffective behaviors. If to these we again 
add the behaviors falling under the heading 
pertaining to administration, such as: plan- 
ning and coordinating the work of groups, 
selecting and training personnel, and dealing 
with subordinates, the total equals about one- 
third of all behaviors reported. 

Hourly Wage Worker [4]. A fourth study 
dealt with hourly workers in an industrial 
plant. Over 2,000 Critical Incidents, ob- 
tained from foremen, were grouped under five 
general headings: physical qualifications, 
mental qualifications, temperament, work 
habits and personal characteristics. Such be- 
haviors as maintains emotional control, co- 
operates with co-workers and foremen, and 
accepts changes in job assignments or sched- 
ules accounted for over one-fifth of the total. 
An area illustrated by behaviors such as: 
responds to situations when extra effort is 
required; is on the job when he should be; 
spends time not producing, distracts co- 
workers; carries out company regulations, 
and assumes additional work or responsibil- 
ity, accounted for another two-fifths of the 
behaviors. These two groups together ac- 
count for 61 per cent of all behaviors reported. 

Dentists [5]. The fifth study dealt with the 
critical requirements for dentists. Incidents 
were obtained from dentists, dental patients, 
and dental instructors. They were classified 
under four major headings: demonstrating 
technical proficiency; handling patient rela- 
tionship; accepting professional responsibil- 
ity, and accepting personal responsibility. 
Of the behaviors reported by patients, 45 per 
cent fell in the area called *‘patient relation- 
ship’’ and 25 per cent in “‘personal respon- 
sibility,"’ with 28 per cent in the area of 
technical proficiency. This might be ex- 
pected. However, the behaviors reported by 
dentists themselves were distributed as fol- 
lows: patient relationships, 37 per cent; per- 
sonal responsibility, 22 per cent; and technical 
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proficiency, 32 per cent. Even with the inci- 
dents reported by dental school instructors, 
over 60 per cent dealt with personality 
factors—only 37 per cent were in the area of 
technical proficiency. 

The percentages obtained in these studies 
indicate the importance of the non-technical 
aspects of job performance. Whether train- 
ing military officers, scientists, hourly work- 
ers, or dentists, it is apparent that the area of 
interpersonal relationship is of substantial 
importance in later job success. This is not 
to imply that technical competency is not 
necessary; rather, it justifies those super- 
visors who emphasize aspects of job perform- 
ance that are out of the technical area. 

Considerable progress has been made in the 
areas of selection and training for technical 
competence. However, greater stress must 
be placed upon the determination and meas- 
urement of non-technical aspects of job suc- 
cess, as these relate to selection, to training, 
and to the later performance on the job. 
Some of these ineffective behaviors reported 
are subject to correction by counseling, by 
noting their importance in the educational 


process, or, perhaps, through greater aware- 
ness of the problem by those receiving the 
training. Unquestionably, those who are 
responsible for the evaluation of subordinates, 
and therefore for their ultimate success or 
failure on the job, pay much attention to non- 
technical aspects of the job in making their 


evaluations. It is essential that this fact be 
recognized, and the counselors, teachers, and 
others be more interested, explicit, and cour- 
ageous in pointing out the importance of 
these aspects. 
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A Study of 
OCCUPATIONS: 


A practical journal 


by WILLIAM D. WILKINS* 





o you KNow that Occupations has beep 
D one of the top professional periodicals 
for nearly 20 years? Are you aware that it 
has been written by authors representing a 
cross-section of workers in the guidance field? 
Do you realize that Harry D. Kitson has been 
writing for it steadily for 28 years? 

This article is a study of your professional 
Journal. It discusses the purpose of the 
periodical, the articles it published and who 
wrote them, the most recurrent themes 
throughout its history, its features, and its 
editors. It also will attempt to evaluate how 
the periodical fulfilled its mission. 

It seems especially appropriate to write 
such an article for an issue dedicated to 
Harry D. Kitson. If the article seems all 
intertwined with Kitson's.name, it will be no 
wonder, for he first published in it in Volume 
I, March, 1923, wrote steadily for it until 
1929, became Associate Editor then, served 
from 1937 to November, 1950, as Editor, and 
continues to serve as reader of articles, con- 
tributor, and general consultant. 

The National Vocational Guidance Association 
Bulletin, founded in 1921, was renamed 
The Vocational Guidance Magazine in 1924, 
changed its name in 1932 to Occupations, 
The Vocational Guidance Magazine, then in 
1944 to its present title. In 1921, it was 


* The writer is indebted to B. Vivian Pegg, graduate 
student at New York University, for statistical and edi- 
torial assistance in the preparation of this report. 


1 The Silver Anniversary Issue (October, 1946), is rich 
with historical material on the Journal, with Volume I, 
Number 1, reproduced, a review of the first 25 years, 
by John M. Brewer, profiles of the editors, and their 
first editorials, and that wonderful short autobiography 
by Dr. Kitson, which you ought to re-read. 
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published for the Association by the Bureau 
of Vocational Guidance, School of Education, 
Harvard University; in 1932-1939 it was 
jointly sponsored by the National Occupa- 
tional Conference and the Association; in 
1939 the Association resumed exclusive con- 
trol of the magazine. 

Since Occupations has been and remains 
today an organ of the National Vocational 
Guidance Association, it has always been 
closely tied to the objectives of the Associa- 
tion. From its earliest days, some 40 years 
ago, the Association has stressed voca- 
tional guidance. At a meeting in 1913 the 
objects of the Association were stated as 
follows: 


The objects of this Association shall be to pro- 
mote intercourse between those who are inter- 
ested in vocational guidance; to give a stronger 
and more general impulse and more systematic 
direction to the study and practice of vocational 
guidance; to establish a center or centers for the 
distribution of information concerning the study 
and the practice of vocational guidance; and to 
cooperate with the public schools and other 
agencies in the furtherance of these objects.? 


The above statement specifically delimited 
the sphere of activities of the Association and 
its publications. 

Scrutiny of the volumes from the inception 
of the periodical to 1950 indicates that the 
periodical has adhered to the line of voca- 


2 Occupations, XVIII (January, 1940), 282 





Its story is that of vocational guidance 
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tional guidance with consistency. It is not 
to be supposed from the above statements that 
there was always 100 per cent agreement 
among the members of the Association with 
regard to the purposes of the Association or 
the uses to which the periodical might be put. 

Occupations, while jointly sponsored, 
1933-1939, by the National Occupational 
Conference and the Association, laid great 
emphasis upon occupational adjustment, and 
on cooperative efforts to study this problem. 
While with the National Occupational Con- 
ference, the magazine sought to encourage 
research on occupational opportunities, re- 
quirements, and trends; on the measurement 
of individual differences having occupational 
significance; and on means of improving the 
adjustment of the worker through education, 
guidance, and training. 

Occupational adjustment as understood 
during this period embraced three distinct 
fields—occupational guidance, training, and 
placement. 

It might be noted that during the six years 
of co-sponsorship, the National Occupational 
Conference, through the Carnegie Founda- 
tion, subsidized the periodical with more 
than $100,000. During the period of six 
years the periodical spent these extra subven- 
tions for enlargement and improvement. It 
also increased its circulation from about 2,000 
to 8,500. 


Purposes 


Whenever a periodical is the organ of an 
association and the association has clearly 
stated its purposes, it is implied that one of 
the chief functions of the periodical is to 
advance these purposes. It seems pertinent, 
therefore, to state here some ways in which 
the editors of Occupations have interpreted 
the general policies of the Association in 
terms of editorial function. 

Concerning Occupations, the editor, Fred 
C. Smith, in 1927, said: 


. it shall be a definite purpose of the maga- 
zine to serve as a medium through which all 
phases of vocational and educational guidance 
may be presented from the standpoint of the 
administrator, teacher, counselor, personnel 
officer, placement officer, social worker, civic 
worker, or any one truly interested in guidance— 
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to encourage the formation of local branch asso- 
ciations by furnishing inspirational material 
and techniques of organization—to function 
definitely and intelligently in uniting all those 
persons, organizations, or agencies into one 
national organization by showing the force of 
united effort, the value of exchange of ideas and 
experiences, and the true meaning of fellowship 

to encourage experimentation in vocational 
and educational guidance in local communities 
by making available the experiences of the past 
and suggestions as to any untried procedure—to 
serve as a medium for the dissemination of 
general information regarding problems, prog 
ress, successes, hopes, and failures in the move 
ment, and to act as the official medium for the 
publication of formulated standards and prin- 
ciples of vocational guidance. * 


The editors of Occupations became quite 
specific in their interpretation of the function 
of the periodical, when in a report to the 
National Occupational Conference, they said: 


The editors are cager that the magazine should 
be worth to the subscriber all that it costs to 
produce it. Although they have felt that no 
phase of guidance work is outside its scope of 
interest, and that the interest of every group of 
guidance workers should be regarded in shaping 
policies and carrying out plans, they have 
formally recorded their belief that the work- 
aday needs of working counselors should have 
first consideration—and consideration all the 
time. They have had constantly on their minds, 
too, the problem of effecting a proper balance 
between technical matter, more or less statisti- 
cally presented, and material of a more general- 
ized nature and treatment. * 


This emphasis upon the ‘“‘practical,’’ af- 
firmed in 1934, was repeated again and again. 
There has been in effect, and there remains in 
effect, an editorial policy that calls for pres- 
entation of articles and departments as com- 
pletely practical in their application as it was 
and is possible to obtain. This element of 
practicability, of course, should not be 
thought of as something new to OccupaTIONs. 
The writer would say that this has been a 
characteristic of the periodical since its 
inception. 


* The Vocational Guidance Magazine, V1 (October, 1927), 
41-42. 


* Occupations, XII (June, 1934), 93. 
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Editorials 


Editorial comment in Occupations before 
the advent of Editor Kitson was, in general, 
restricted to the doings of the Association 
and to notes on special articles or publica- 
tions. These editorial comments were sup- 
plemented by the annuai reports of the Asso- 
ciation appearing in the Journal which com- 
mented, in editorial fashion, upon the affairs 
of the Association, trends in guidance, and 
the state of the periodical. 

But Dr. Kitson himself wrote about 100 
editorials in the past dozen years and the 
writer of this article, who thoroughly 
enjoyed reading them, asked Dr. Kitson him- 
self to go over them again and comment 
upon them. He had this to say: 


As I cast a critical eye over my editorials, | 
find that 50 per cent of them are frankly propa- 
gandistic; they discuss the need and the means 
for extending vocational guidance in the United 
States and throughout the world. I have de- 
voted much space to developments in other coun- 
trices and have pointed to UNESCO and the 
International Labor Office as channels for this 
world-wide movement; for I believe that co- 
operation in vocational guidance is one way 
through which all nations can become demo- 
cratic. 

Twenty per cent of the editorials were devoted 
to discussion of contemporary publications 
which should be brought to the attention of 
readers and which were not exactly suitable for 
treatment in terms of formal book reviews 

Ten per cent were devoted to Journal affairs— 
explaining editorial policies and discussing con- 
tents of various issues; eight per cent to affairs 
of NVGA; and five per cent to techniques use- 
ful in vocational guidance. 

Every editor must plead guilty to riding one 
or more hobbyhorses. In addition to those im- 
plied in the above paragraphs, is my abhorrence 
for terms implying that vocational counsclors 
can predict. Several of my editorials attack 
this idea. I have blue-pencilled the term in doz- 
ens of articles. 

I have also vigorously preached that voca 
tional guidance is not purely an educational 
problem. It is a social problem in the broadest 
sense of the term. The resources of the entire 
community should be drawn on in every local 
attempt at vocational guidance. My editorials 
have highlighted the rich resources at our dis 
posal if we will utilize the forces of business, 
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industry, government, labor, and social agencies 

The attempt was made to reflect this broad view 

of vocational guidance; an analysis of the sub 
scription rolls of the Journal justifies this em 
phasis. 

What has been published in Occupations? 
This analysis is going to be somewhat arbi- 
trary for three reasons: (1) it starts with the 
year 1935, since the writer believes that at 
that time OccupaTIONS came into major 
status, with the help of the National Occupa- 
tional Conference; (2) it will be broken into 
two periods—1933-1940 and 1940-1950—for 
purposes of comparison; (3) the categories 
into which articles are classified are choices 
by the writer, as is his decision into which 
category an article should go. 

This first period 1933-1940 embraced about 
7,000 pages. All material, including 580 


articles, was considered in the analysis and in 
descending order of attention; here are the 
topics treated during that period: 


National Vocational Guidance Association activi 
ties 

Individual occupations 

Guidance in specific localities 

College and guidance 

Conferences 

Women and jobs 

Youth problems 

Occupational abstracts 

American Council of 
Associations 

Vocational guidance in general 

National Youth Administration 

Occupational adjustment tours 

Occupational adjustment 

Placement 

Occupational supply and demand 

Counseling 

Summer guidance conferences 


Tests 


Guidance and Personnel 


There were 194 separate descriptions of 
occupations, 56 articles on college and guid- 
ance, 53 on women and occupations, 16 on 
tests, 10 on job oddities, and 41 editorials, to 
pick out some high lights 

In the 1940-1950 period, the most popular 
topics, in descending order of number of 
times treated were: 


National Vocational Guidance Association Activi 
tics 
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Occupational Information 

Guidance Practices 

Philosophy of Guidance and General Discussions 
Tests 

Interviewing and Counseling 
Follow-up and Placement 
Rehabilitation 

The Defense Program 

Counselor Preparation 

Pre-College Training (job preparation) 
Research Techniques 

Public Employment Services 

Job Experience and Satisfaction 
Conferences and Conventions 
Vocational Interests 


Major Articles 


When one speaks of major articles in con- 
nection with Occupations, one is speaking of 
quite recent developments. Early numbers of 
the periodical, 1922-1925, then known as the 
Bulletin, were made up almost wholly of news 
reports of what was being done in various 
cities in the way of vocational guidance and 
of short notes exchanging ideas about voca- 
tional guidance. Even as late as 1930 the 
articles were typically two pages long with 
an occasional longer research or descriptive 
article. About 1932 short monographs on 
specific occupational fields began to appear. 
By 1933 the subventions of the National 
Occupational Conference made the publica- 
tion of longer articles possible. Some longer 
articles of a more general nature appeared 
during this period. The following are sam- 
ples: 


‘Education for a New Society,"’ Arthur E. Mor- 
gan. 

‘“Whose Responsibility,’’ Frances Perkins. 

“Guiding the Youth of a Great City,’’ Harold G. 
Campbell. 

‘Rebounds from the Target,’ Edward L. Thorn- 
dike. 

**When Work Is Like Play,’’ Harry A. Overstreet. 


Several special issues were published from 
1933-1937. Here are some major ones: 


Studies in Occupational Distribution and Trends 
New Frontiers in Guidance 

Mental Hygiene and Guidance 

Vocational Guidance and Education for Negroes 
Vocational Guidance in Rockland County 
Criteria of Vocational Success 

Breathitt County in the Southern Appalachians: 
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Vocational Guidance in a Social Setting 

The Social and Vocational Rehabilitation of the 
Tuberculous 

Government in Guidance 

Analysis of Occupations 

Analysis of the Individual 


In 1940, the range was broad and the quality 
good: 


“Vocational Guidance and Education,’’ Edward 
L. Thorndike. 

*‘Job Hunts for Youth,"’ Mary H. S. Hayes. 

“As We Explore New Frontiers,’" Owen D. Young 

“The Vocational Counselor's Part in National 
Defense—Views of Various Authorities."’ 

“Jobs and the Census,"’ W. L. Austin. 

“After the Youth Surveys—What?”’ F. W. Reeves. 


Special articles of more recent date were: 


“Broad Occupational Grouping by Intelligence 
Levels,’’ Irving Lorge and Raphael Blau (March, 
1942). 

“Broad Occupational Grouping by Estimated 
Abilities,” Irving Lorge and Raphael Blau 
(December, 1942). 

“Ten Years of Occupational Research,"’ (April, 
1944). 


A special issue in September, 1942, deserves 
mention. It was ‘‘Vocational Guidance for 
Victory (The Counselor’s Wartime Manua!)."’ 
This was really a 120-page book on many im- 
portant phases of vocational guidance during 
war, including a description of the armed 
forces, personnel classification in the branches, 
and the like. 

It must be remembered, of course, of the 
1940-1950 period that the period was greatly 
affected by the whole defense program, and a 
large number of articles were written about 
vocational guidance for servicemen and veter- 
ans, and by authors in the federal service. As 
a matter of fact, as late as 1946-1947, Vol- 
umes 24 and 25 contained 27 articles on voca- 
tional guidance in the armed forces and for 
veterans. 

Special articles of more recent vintage were: 


‘Occupational Information in Counseling: Present 
Practices and Historical Development," Florence 
Clark and Cleo Murtland (May, 1946), 25 pages. 

‘Army General Classification Test Scores of Army 
Personnel Grouped by Occupation,’’ Naomi 
Stewart (October, 1947), 37 pages. 
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This last report gave results for 81,553 
white enlisted men in 227 different occupa- 
tions. A wealth of interesting data can be 
found in this report, including a comparison 
of Army General Classification Test Median 
and Q values for occupational groups in 
World War I and Alpha Median and Q 
values obtained by Bridges and Fryer. 

A survey of readers of Occupations, re- 
ported in the May, 1948, issue indicated that 
readers (487 replies) ‘“want more material on 
Trends in Guidance, Descriptions of Practices, 
Diagnostic and Counseling Tools, Techniques 
in the Study of Individuals, and Methods of 
Evaluation. Relatively little interest in 
Administration is indicated. Only 12 per 
cent of the counselors want more material on 
Occupational] Information."’ The report also 
indicated that ‘‘returns as a whole indicate 
that the readers want a journal of professional 
stature rather than a ‘house organ.’ ’’® 


Who Writes for It? 


Occupations has had a long list of dis- 
tinguished contributors. Unlike many other 
professional periodicals, its authors have 
never been preponderantly university profes- 
sors, although they do supply a third of the 
articles. 

The fact that a great many of the writers 
for Occupations work in higher education is 
nothing new in professional publications. 
In a rather elaborate study of a number of 
educational periodicals, the writer has pointed 
out that ‘The contributors to the periodicals 
studied were almost all college and university 
instructors. In some periodicals the propor- 
tion of such contributors was close to 90 per 
cent.""¢ 

During the 10-year period, 1940-1950, 
about 32 per cent of the contributors to 
Occupations were in college and university 
positions. The second large category of 
authors was that of counselors, directors of 
guidance and administrative officers of 
schools, 23 per cent. Another 21 per cent 
were from state and federal agencies of one 
kind or another. The rest of the authors 

* Occupations, XXVI (May, 1948), 507. 

*W. D. Wilkins, “Educational Periodicals: Do They 
Educate?”” Educational Trends, 1X (May, 1941), 17-23. 
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were scattered in various categories about 
evenly: psychologists, workers in voca- 
tional guidance agencies, students in univer- 
sities. A sampling of the names of authors 
over a three-year period showed practically 
no repeats, although there were a few excep- 
tions. Why this is so, is anybody's guess. 

The articles in Occupations have been 
widely used in the field of education by others 
doing research. In a study which used as a 
criteria of evaluation the number of articles 
listed in the selective bibliographies of the 
reviews of research, the references in “‘sixty 
best books’’ and the condensations, abstracts, 
and digests made of important articles over a 
period of five years, Occupations was among 
the first 20, in a field of over 600 educational 
periodicals.’ 

Among articles condensed in The Educa- 
tion Digest, Occupations ranked fourteenth.* 
As a matter of fact, in the various abstracting 
services, Occupations has always ranked 
high.® 

Occupations has several feature sections. 
As a matter of fact, in a year they cover as 
many pages as major articles, space running 
about 50-50 between major articles and the 
following features. 

Convention Number. A Convention Number, 
published in the spring, contains news of the 
conventions and digests of addresses given at 
the meetings of the National Vocational 
Guidance Association and the American 
Council of Guidance and Personne] Associa- 
tions. 

Who's Who and Where. Names are always 
good copy and many readers keep track of 
their professional friends through these items 
in OccupaTIONs. 

Association Activities. The Journal is the 
official organ of NVGA and therefore chron- 
icles the reports from Officers, Trustees, 


“Use. 
School and Soctety 


7 William D. Wilkins and William H. Anderson. 


fulness of Periodicals in Education,” 
(November 16, 1940), 501-504. 

®W. D. Wilkins and Ann Printy. “‘Whence Come the 
Condensations?’” Education Digest (February, 1940). 


® For detailed data the reader may refer to ‘Who's Who 
Among the Magazines,"’ by Wilkins and Anderson, The 
Phi Delta Kappan (November, 1940) or check the current 
condensations and abstracts, including Psychological Ab- 
Stvacts . 
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Branches, Committees, and Members of 
NVGA. This is a necessary avenue of 
communication in all directions for the 
Association. It includes, as of this year, a 
column by the President of the Association 
entitled ‘‘Across the President's Desk."’ 
Unsung authors are the indispensable secre- 
taries of branches wha send in news! 

Current News. This section carries informa- 
tional shorts featuring data on occupations, 
techniques, personalities, and conferences. 

Publications Received is a section listing 
items which the readers wouldn't want to 
miss. Many relatively inexpensive or free 
materials get free advertising here. 

News of Events. Occupations, Guidance, 
Conferences, Conventions. This section con- 
tains short items describing conferences and 
meetings related to guidance. Most items 
are under 200 words. 

You Might Like to Read. This is a popular 
section which calls attention to various 
articles pertinent to guidance in other periodi- 
cals. It often digests sections or quotes good 
phrases from these articles. 

Books Reviewed. This section has long re- 
views of the books considered to be of im- 
portance and shorter reviews of others. The 
longer reviews are usually done by those 
acknowledged to be experts in the field of 
guidance. 

Washington Flashes. Vocational Guidance 
is related closely to the social scene. Since 
October, 1943, Max Baer has written a 
sprightly up-to-the-minute monthly two-page 
column called Washington Flashes. This 
column is another favorite with readers of 
Occupations. Dr. Baer has top-flight chan- 
nels of information and performs a real service 
by this contribution. Like the associate 
editors and editorial board members, he con- 
tributes his services. 


The Editors 


The various editors before Dr. Kitson were 
discussed rather fully in the Silver Anniversary 
Issue previously noted but he neglected him- 
self since he was at that time editor. This 
seems a good place to make a comment or 
two on Editor Kitson and his work. During 
his tenure he read about 1,500 articles and 
published about 800. A goodly number of 
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the latter took a lot of editorial work and 
much correspondence to get ready for print- 
ing. About 1,000 book reviews were pub- 
lished. Dr. Kitson’s work here was to scan a 
book to see what it was about and then to 
decide what people were competent to review 
such a book. These are no mean feats! 
The Columbia University professor brought 
to his editorship broad knowledge, varied and 
solid writing experience, and a tremendous 
capacity for work. The latter is sorely 
needed, for editorial work is exacting under 
pressure of dead lines. All this on top of a 


heavy university teaching and research sched- 
An editor must have printer’s ink in 
Harry Kitson has such 


ule. 
his veins to survive. 
blue blood. 

He did not receive pay for his long and 
exacting labors on the Journal. When the 
author of this article was reporting to 
NVGA in 1949 as Chairman of the Publica- 
tions Committee, he estimated the previous 
editor’s services as worth $50,000, had he 
chosen to spend the same amount of time on 
other things. In another and very real sense, 
of course, his contributions were invaluable. 

However, as Harry D. Kitson pointed out in 
an autobiographical note in October, 1946, 
he has no regrets: ‘But I have been com- 
pensated in other ways: by the fun I get out 
of working with words; the consciousness 
that I am engaged in promoting a movement 
of benefit to society; the thrill I receive from 
compiling a record that will be referred to by 
generations to come...the task of editing 
Occupations is one that gives rich spiritual 
and intellectual rewards.”’ 

To paraphrase some of Dr. Kitson’s own 
words about Edward L. Thorndike: We can- 
not say we have lost him, for his thinking is 
shot through the literature on vocational 
guidance. He initiated in the columns of 
Occupations some of the major movements 
within vocational guidance. He continues 
to influence the vocational guidance move- 
ment. And best of all, we still have the 
pleasure and the profit of working with him. 
It is a rich personal experience for the writer 
of this article to pick up the phone or run 
up to Columbia and say: ‘Look, Dr. Kitson: 
You know more than anyone else on this 
subject. Mind helping with this article?’ 
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Or: “‘What do you think of this idea for 
Occupations?’” His help is ever available, 
for Harry D. Kitson is following to the letter 
what he said in 1946: ‘Above all, I'll always 
fondly follow the fortunes of this Journal 
and help it, so far as I can, to promote the 
interests of vocational guidance.’ 

Conclusions. Occupations has centered 
upon the professional aspects of vocational 
guidance. It was and is designed to be of 
service to members of the National Vocational 
Guidance Association. Its content is useful 
to any teacher concerned with guidance, to 
those concerned with vocational education, 
to vocational counselors, to the trainers of 
teachers in these areas, and to personnel work- 
ers in industry. The materials examined in 
this study have demonstrated the catholicity 
of its materials serving these groups. 


Stories Are Parallel 


The story of Occupations is almost the 
story of the growth of the vocational guid- 
ance movement. Early numbers stressed the 
first groping attempts to give impetus to a 
movement by publicizing guidance. Articles 
were descriptive or hortatory. The middle 
period shows stress upon broad field studies of 
school systems and county units and what 
was being done therein in the way of guid- 
ance. The next period finds research going 
on and being reported in a wealth of sub- 
divisions in the general area of vocational 
guidance, and again stress on organization 
and shared responsibility for work. Closer 
to the present, one noted emphasis upon 
putting present knowledge in the field to 
work, that is, upon the implementation of 
research findings. Much material on occu- 
pational information and development of 
tests and general discussion about guidance 
principles has appeared. 
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Occupations has done much to further 
research into many areas of vocational guid- 
ance, particularly research into occupations 
It has focused attention upon the need for re- 
search in industrial and commercial employ- 
ment in general. Such emphases have af- 
fected philosophies of education and curricu- 
lum development. 

Another aspect of importance has been the 
listing and review of books, pamphlets, and 
magazine articles in the ficld of vocational 
guidance. Because vocational guidance 
draws upon such variegated sources, the 
sorting and presentation of such materials has 
helped to fill a real need 

The great number of descriptions of good 
practices in a variety of locales and the 
evaluation of these practices has done much 
to encourage others to initiate and to carry 
through programs of guidance in their own 
communities. 

The relationship of vocational guidance to 
the larger social scheme has been kept in 
mind in the various articles published 
throughout the years. A certain basic real- 
ism has permeated the pages of the periodical 

As has been noted in the discussion of 
policy, the periodical has tried to stress prac- 
ticality. Since vocational guidance affects 
so directly the lives of people, it seems only 
right and fitting that the materials be usable. 

As a final summary one might note that 
Occupations has had a catholicity of interest 
within the specific field of vocational guid- 
ance. The materials in Occupations have 
always been characterized by their usefulness 
and their authenticity. The periodical has 
helped to make vocational guidance under- 
stood and respected; it has become indis- 
pensable to the professional groups for whom 
it is designed. 


Speaking Percentagewise 


It is probable that 50 per cent of the people can succeed with a 50 
per cent degree of success in 50 per cent of the occupations.— 
Harry D. Kitson, How to Find the Right Vocation. 
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Reports from officers, trustees, branches, committees, and members of N.V.G.A. 





Across the PRESIDENT’S DESK 


His issuE 1s dedicated to Harry D. Kitson. 

For 13 years he directed the development 
of this magazine. It is entirely fitting, there- 
fore, that this issue serve as a reminder of the 
magnitude of his contributions. The officers 
and trustees and the members of the editorial 
board were unanimous in their decision to 
utilize this Convention issue as an indication 
of appreciation for his many contributions. 

Dr. Kitson has directed the publication of 
800 articles. He has supervised the writing 
of more than 1,000, and he has written more 
than 100 editorials. But of even greater im- 
portance, he has conscientiously devoted end- 
less hours to this work in order that the mem- 
bership might receive a reputable journal. 
It is fitting that we should express our ap- 
preciation for such personal sacrifices. These 
contributions of time and effort and talent 
are necessary if our national organization is 
to progress. We need to find many more 
people who are willing to follow the path 
forged by Harry Kitson to help to carry some 
of the many responsibilities that need to be 
handled competently. 

The officers and trustees and members of 
the editorial board would like to take this 
opportunity to salute Dr. Kitson, to com- 
mend him for his efforts, and to wish him 
well in the years ahead. 


We Gather in Chicago 


This issue comes to your desk as a reminder 
of our annual Convention (March 26-29) in 
Chicago. We are certainly meeting during a 
critical period. All of us hope that this con- 
ference might make its strategic contribu- 
tion to national development. We gather 
with serious purpose and hope that we may 


return to our positions with new determina- 
tion and devotion. 

At this time I should like to express my per- 
sonal appreciation to Harold Dillon for his 
attempts to build an outstanding program 
for you. If you have the opportunity, I 
hope that you will express your appreciation 
to him and make suggestions for the improve- 
ment of future programs. 

I should also like to express our apprecia- 
tion to John McMahon. He is serving as our 
host in Chicago. He, too, has spent a great 
deal of time in an attempt to promote your 
welfare. He has gathered together a number 
of people who are working in various capaci- 
ties in attempting to make this conference 
run smoothly and effectively. To all of them 
we owe a real debt of gratitude. 


Unification 


As I write this material (January 2), it is 
difficult to foresee future developments in 
connection with unification. The prelimi- 
nary reports from the opinion poll indicate 
vigorous interest in the proposals made by 
the Unification Committee. NVGA mem- 
bers expressed by a large ratio their approval 
of the principle of unification. They also 
indicated enthusiastic approval of the specific 
plan that has been proposed. Members of 
the ACPA and the NADW reacted in about 
the same proportions. The Unification Com- 
mittee has revised the plan and a more com- 
plete and definite proposal will soon be 
ready for presentation. 

According to present plans, the unification 
proposal will be submitted to the Delegate 
Assembly in March. If the Delegate Assem- 
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bly responds favorably, the formal ballot 
will be sent out to all members of the NVGA 
immediately after the Chicago conference. 
We are extremely anxious to have the demo- 
cratic participation and reactions of every 
NVGA member. 


7,000 Members by June 


Our membership campaign is beginning to 
roll. On January 1, 1951, we had almost at- 
tained as high a membership as the peak en- 
rollment of the previous year. But our task 
has just begun. On January 1 some 1,600 of 
last year’s members had not re-joined our 
organization. Get in touch with C. C. Duns- 
moor and get an enrollment program started 
in your community. We have an excellent 
Journal, a good headquarters staff, a promis- 
ing Chicago convention, and a great many 
common objectives. Let's go to work! 

Many requests for new Branches are com- 
ing in, but we need many more Branches if we 
hope to serve the counseling and personnel 
interests of this nation. Why not start a 
Branch in your territory? Write to Campbell 
Beard and get the necessary information. 


Talk it up! Get an interested group together. 
But we will need to get going to reach our 


objective of 7,000 members this year. You 


can help. 
OCCUPATIONS 


You have had an opportunity to examine 
several issues of this year’s Journal. The edi- 
torial board would appreciate your reactions. 
No group could work more diligently than 
they in attempting to produce an ever-im- 
proving Journal. They need and solicit the 
help of our membership. They are very much 
interested in securing competent materials 
from business and industrial personnel work- 
ers, articles dealing with personnel activities 
in governmental agencies, articles which will 
be helpful to social workers and visiting 
teachers. Would you be willing to assume 
some responsibility in helping locate manu- 
scripts dealing with vital topics in these 
areas? 

It is also important for me to point out that 
only 50 per cent of our magazine is devoted 
to professional articles. Much of the remain- 


ing material comes from the membership. 
The Branch secretaries, state supervisors, and 
hundreds of other people are continually 
and conscientiously sending materials to our 
Washington office. These people are to be 
commended. They have been doing an excel- 
lent job of reporting items of interest to the 
entire membership. At this time I should 
like to request that all of our members put 
the Washington office on their mailing list. 
Will you send in items of a personal nature, 
items of local and regional developments, and 
other such materials as might be of real inter- 
est to the readers of this magazine? Your 
local news bulletins and chapter letters are 
very helpful. The magazine will continue to 
improve if each one of us assumes this per- 
sonal responsibility. 


Our Role in the War Effort 


The personnel movement faces its greatest 
responsibility and at the same time its great- 
est opportunity. Human resources repre- 
sent our most critical shortage. These 
shortages of human resources will be reflected 
in every phase of our national life. Personnel 
work is centered upon the premise of in- 
creasing human productivity. It should in- 
crease our national output through better 
selection, orientation, placement, counseling, 
adjustment, and follow-up. 

At the present time the number of prob- 
lems faced by each individual is increasing, 
yet relatively few efforts are now evident to 
help people with these problems. Our na- 
tional organization has already offered its 
resources to the various governmental and 
armed service agencies. We now need to 
begin to work more diligently at the local 
level. 

We will win, not by greater numbers, but 
by the better utilization of the efforts of all 
of our people. Personnel work has always 
been dedicated to this objective. —CuirrorD 
E. Erickson. 





Coming to 
CONVENTION? 
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Trustees Propose Unification Amendment 


In accordance with Article X of the NVGA 
Constitution which requires that proposed 
amendments to the Constitution shall have 
been published in at least one issue of the 
official Journal of the Association, the Board 
of Trustees at a meeting on January 22, 1951, 
voted that the following proposed amend- 
mend be printed in this issue of Occupations 
and submitted to the 1951 Delegate Assembly. 


Proposed Amendment 


Effective upon the date that similar action 
is taken by the American College Personnel 
Association or by the National Association of 
Deans of Women, or as soon thereafter as 
may be legally possible, the National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association, Inc., shall be- 
come a division of the Personnel and Guid- 
ance Association. Anything in the Constitu- 
tion or By-Laws of the National Vocational 
Guidance Association, Inc., that conflicts 
with the Constitution or By-Laws of the Per- 
sonnel and Guidance Association shall be 
and hereby is declared null and void. The 
Trustees of the National Vocational Guidance 
Association, Inc., shall take such action 
as may be legally necessary to make this 
amendment legally effective. 


The following six members of the Board of 
Trustees voted for presenting the above 
amendment to the Delegate Assembly: Mary 
J. Drucker, C. C. Dunsmoor, Robert Hop- 
pock, Donald E. Kitch, Glenn E. Smith, and 
Robert E. Carey. Dissenting votes were cast 
by Marguerite Zapoleon and Max F. Baer. 
Statements by the individual trustees ex- 
plaining their respective positions were trans- 
mitted to all NVGA Branch presidents in the 


Newsletter of February 1. No vote was re- 
corded for Mary Basso, who was absent be- 
cause of illness. 


~ 


WATCH US GROW! 


i June Goal 
i 
| 





6000 


si i Feb. 1, 1951 
49-50 total 
5000 — 5182 








3000 ——_—_—— 











NVGA Memberships are counted on a basis of the 
fiscal year, July | through June 30. Last year 
NVGA had a total of 5,182 members. The goal 
for 1950-51 is to add 2,000 new members to 
NVGA ranks over the previous year's totals. 
Watch this thermometer for progress. 











OPINION POLL STATISTICS 


Number of NVGA members on November 1, 1950 to whom the opin- 


ion ballot was mailed 


Number of Opinion Poll ballots returned from NVGA members 
Total number of NVGA members as of January 17, 1951 
450 





Convention Attractions Expected to 
Draw Throng to Chicago 


HE RALLYING cry for NVGA_ members 

will be heard late this month as the As- 
sociation’s annual Convention gets under 
way at Chicago's Stevens Hotel March 26 
29. 

A record attendance is anticipated as mem- 
bers return to the conveniently located scene 
of their successful 1949 Convention, this 
time with their numbers swollen by an 
intensive membership campaign. Interest 
centers at this Convention around the issues 
of unification, and live sessions of the Dele- 
gate Assembly are to be expected as repre- 
sentatives thrash out the issues involved. At 
this writing the revised unification proposals 
(which will be presented to the Delegate 
Assembly for action) have met with two ups 
and one down, the ups being the results of a 
membership poll, returns of which expressed 
approval of the plan, and the approval ac- 
corded by NVGA's Board of Trustees at their 
January meeting. Disapproval came from 
the numerically strong New York group 
which submitted its own suggestion that 
unification of the CGPA bodies be a gradual, 
three to five-year process. 

For many members attending the Chicago 
Convention, however, political issues will 
be of passing moment as they concentrate 
on the attractions of Harold Dillon's full 
program. Complete program details were 
not available at this writing, but Chairman 
Dillon gave early release to a very promising 
outline of events. 

NVGA Trustees will get affairs under way 
on Sunday, March 25, with their evening 
meeting. Events will make an early start 
Monday morning when registration gets into 
full swing from g:00 to 10:20. After this 
members will attend the NVGA General 
Meeting which will be held under the chair- 
manship of Marguerite W. Zapoleon, Chief 
of the Employment Opportunities Branch of 
the Woman's Bureau of the Department of 
Labor. A NVGA Family Hour will be held 
at that time, with President Clifford Erick- 
son presiding. NVGA Officers and Trustees 


will hold their luncheon after this session, 
and members of the New York University 
group will also gather fora luncheon. Four 
group meetings are scheduled for 1:30-2:50 
p.M. Their topics and chairmen are: Counselor 
Problems in Large High Schools, Mary D. Basso, 
Supervisor, Guidance and Placement, Public 
Schools, Providence, Rhode Island; Counselor 
Problems in Small High Schools, B. Howard 
Peake, Director of Guidance, Department of 
Education, Montpelier, Vermont; Junior 
Achievement, Thomas M. Pendergast, Director, 
Junior Achievement of Chicago, Inc.; The 
Content Considered Essential to the Basic Prepara- 
tion of Secondary School Counselors in the Area of 
Occupational Information, Harold J. Mahoney, 
State Supervisor of Guidance, Bureau of 
Youth Services, Department of Education, 
Connecticut. The first meeting of the Dele- 
gate Assembly will be held from 3 to §:30 
p.M., and the day will end with the NVGA 
Banquet. 

Tuesday is Council Day, so March 27 will 
be devoted to CGPA affairs and sessions 
through 4 p.m. NVGA Trustees will seize 
the earlier morning hours for Association af- 
fairs, and have arranged a meeting for 8:30 
A.M. The activities of Council Day will be 
followed by a NVGA social hour. 

Seven group meetings have been arranged 
for Tuesday evening, and will be continued 
the following evening. These and their 
chairmen are as follows: Placement and 
Follow-Up (Panel, *‘Practical Cooperation at 
Community Level between Secondary Schools 
and Local Employment Office’’), Arthur E. 
Wood, Section Head, Vocational Guidance 
and Training, National Employment Service, 
Ottawa, Canada; Professional Training and Cer- 
tification, Charles E. Odell, Chief, Counseling, 
Selective Placement and Testing Division, U.S. 
Employment Service; Administration and Super- 
vision, Nina MacAdam, Supervisor of Guid- 
ance Services, Dade County Schools, Miami, 
Florida; Occupational Research, Ralph F. Birdie, 
Student Counseling Bureau, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis; Individual Appraisal 
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Counseling, and Instruction, Walter E. John- 
son, Associate Professor, Michigan State 
College, East Lansing; Ethical Practices, 
Nathan Kohn, Jr.; Registrar, University 
College, Washington University, St. Louis; 
Professional Membership, Julia Alsberg, Direc- 
tor, Vocational Counseling Service, American 
Red Cross, St. Louis. 

Wednesday will open with a meeting of the 
Delegate Assembly, which will last from 
g:00 to noon. Five group meetings are 
scheduled from 10:30 to 12:00. These and 
their chairmen: are Guidance Problems in the 
Elementary School, Frances M. Wilson, Direc- 
tor of Guidance, Board of Education of the 
City of New York; What Is Happening in 
Guidance Research, Robert E. Carey, Director 
of Guidance and Research, Board of Educa- 
tion, Yonkers; Vocational Counseling and the 
Older Worker, William Gellman, Executive 
Director, Jewish Vocational Service, Chi- 
cago; The Manpower Problem in Industry Today, 
Glen.. nith, Chief, Guidance Services Divi- 
sion, Scate Board of Control for Vocational 
Education, Michigan; How Publishers View 
Tests, Mary J. Drucker, Assistant State 
Supervisor, Guidance Services, Department of 
Education, Ohio. 

Licensing and Certification Legislation for 
Counselors in Guidance and Personnel Work will 
be the subject of a general meeting to be held 
from 1:30 to 2:50 P.M. under chairmanship 
of Charles E. Odell. From 3:00 to 4:30 P.M. 
eight group meetings will be held. These 
and their chairmen are: Careers in the Food 
Trade Industry, Frances Roth, Administrative 
Director, the Restaurant Institute of Con- 
necticut; Reading Programs in High Schools 
and Colleges, Frances Triggs, Chairman of the 
Committee on Diagnostic Reading Tests, 
Inc., New York City; Group Leadership Tech- 
niques, Carroll Shartle, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, Columbus; Guidance and Placement 
Problems of the Mentally Retarded, Salvatore 
G. DiMichael, Consultant, Psychological 
Services, Federal Security Agency, Office of 
Vocational Rehabilitation; Obstacles Which 
Prevent Guidance from Being Accepted as a Sig- 
nificant Part of the Program, Charles Park, 
Superintendent of Schools, Bay City, Michi- 
gan; Occupations—Its Problems and Plans, 
William D. Wilkins, Department of Guid- 
ance and Personnel Administration, School 
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of Education, New York University; Two 
Methods of Demonstrating Group Guidance to 
Counselors in Training—An Experimental Evalua- 
tion, J. Wendell Yeo, Professor of Education, 
Boston University. 

Eight group meetings will be held Wednes- 
day night. Seven of these will be second 
sessions of the groups which met the pre- 
vious evening. The eighth will be a meeting 
of Trustees and Branch Presidents. Thurs- 
day will open with a general meeting, which 
will be held from 9:00 to 10:20 a.m. Its 
subject will be Vocational Guidance—A Com- 
munity Cooperative Process; its chairman, 
Arthur E. Wood. Seven group mectings 
scheduled for Thursday morning from 10:30 
to 12:00 will finish up the program. These 
and their chairmen are: Mental Health 
Aspects of General Counseling Work, Donald E. 
Kitch, Chief, Bureau of Occupational In- 
formation and Guidance, Department of 
Education, California; The Social Worker 
and the Guidance Program, Philip Zlatchin, As- 
sociate Professor of Education, School of 
Education, New York University; Vocational 
Guidance for Out of School Youth, Woodward C. 
Smith, Director, Division of Extension Serv- 
ices, Central Michigan College of Educa- 
tion, Mt. Pleasant, Michigan; The Place of 
Service Clubs in the Guidance Program, Clarence 
C. Dunsmoor, Director of Pupil Personnel, 
Northern Westchester County, New York; 
The Interview—How to Make It Successful, 
Raymond N. Hatch, Institute of Counseling, 
Testing and Guidance, Michigan State Col- 
lege, East Lansing; Guidance Developments 
Around the World, Harry Jager, Chief of Guid- 
ance Services, U. S. Office of Education; Board 
of Trustees Meeting. 





CONVENTION REGISTRATION 


Through an error the advance 
registration cards for the CGPA 
Convention listed $6.00 instead of 
$5.00 as the advance registration 


fee. Persons sending in advance 
registrations should change the 
item on the card to $5.00 and en- 
close $5.00 for registration. Those 
who have already sent in $6.00 
will receive a refund at the time 
of the Convention. 











TO DEFENSE HEADS 





C.G.P.A. COMMITTEE REPORTS 
ON MANPOWER UTILIZATION 


A statement of general principles for the 
effective utilization of manpower in the 
defense program and certain specific proposals for 
the coordination of guidance and personnel serv- 
ices in manpower mobilization were transmitted 
to the principal government officials concerned 
with manpower aspects of the defense program late 
in January by the CGPA Committee on Man- 
power Utilization. The statement and proposals 
are printed here for the information of Occupa- 
TIONS readers. 


1. Recommended Principles 


The Council of Guidance and Personnel 
Associations represents constituent organiza- 
tions which have a membership in excess of 
170,000 members who in turn serve several 
million clients each year in the fields of voca- 
tional guidance, student personnel work in 
the schools and colleges, industrial personnel 
work and counseling services in many private 
agencies. The Council believes that its 
membership and that of related organizations 
have a vital contribution to make in the 
planning and operation of the defense man- 
power program. During the past 50 years, 
guidance and personnel workers have de- 
veloped a body of knowledge and practice 
which has direct and profound significance 
in the development and utilization of human 
resources. The essential contribution of 
guidance and personnel workers is their recog- 
nition of the fact that individuals vary widely 
in interests, aptitudes, and personal traits, 
that these differences must be understood in 
choosing and preparing for work, and that 
the needs of the individual and the nation 
will be better served if these facts are taken 
into account in all phases of the personnel 
assignment and adjustment process. Guid- 
ance and personnel workers are firm in their 
conviction that the proper selection of men, 
both for military and industrial§}purposes, 
the placement of these men infappropriate 
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jobs and their maximum productivity are 
dependent upon the extent to which sound 
personnel techniques are used. 

The authorities tell us that the impact of 
our defense mobilization may be expected to 
continue throughout this generation. In 
view of the long-range planning which the 
situation demands, guidance and personnel 
workers strongly recommend that the fol- 
lowing set of basic principles be adopted and 
adhered to in military and civilian manpower 
programs: 


1. Emphasis in personnel assignment on 
individual capabilities, needs, and limitations 
and on personal choice, in the degree com- 
patible with the nation’s economic and mili- 
tary requirements. 

2. Opportunity, within practical limits, 
for continuity of vocational planning and 
training for the individual in national serv- 
ice consistent with his vocational choice 
and the long-range needs of the civilian econ- 
omy. 

3. Development of a basic system for re- 
cording and transmitting information to 
military or other manpower allocation agen- 
cies and which, once presented, would there- 
after be available for use in personnel as- 
signment. 

4. Presentation and interpretation to the 
public and particularly to non-military guid- 
ance and personnel workers, of information 
as to defense manpower requirements and 
opportunitics and as to personnel systems 
and practices used by the military. 

5. Availability of effective guidance and 
personnel services within the military serv- 
ices and in civilian manpower agencies in 
order to meet the continuing snails of indi- 
viduals for assistance in vocational choice 
and job adjustment and to promote the na- 
tion's needs for the most efficient utilization 
of manpower. 

6. Provision for a wise and proper use of the 
present supply of guidance and personnel 
workers and for training an adequate supply 
of persons to meet future needs. 
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7. Provision, as new types of work evolve 
and the employment situation changes, for 
increasing emphasis on research in the field 
of job analysis, employment testing, aptitude 
and interest analysis, and interviewing tech- 
niques. 

8. Development of an over-all approach to 
the utilization of women in both civilian 
and military positions which takes into 
account the importance to women of morale 
factors, consideration of previous training, 
and the value of the work they are asked to 
undertake. 


Many guidance and personnel workers were 
employed as officers and enlisted men in the 
military services during World War II, while 
others worked in industry and civilian man- 
power agencies. As a group, they feel that 
much progress has been made during and 
after the war in introducing some of the 
above principles into military and civilian 
manpower programs. However, they de- 
tected many basic weaknesses in manpower 
operations during World War II which can 
be avoided now by closer adherence to the 
above stated principles. They further be- 
lieve that both military and civilian man- 
power officials might benefit from the advice 
and assistance available from individuals and 
groups within the Council of Guidance and 
Personnel Associations, its constituent bodies 
and related organizations. 


We are, therefore, taking this opportunity 
to acquaint you and others in responsible 
positions with our interest in defense man- 
power policy and operation. We stand ready 
to offer whatever practical assistance and 
advice may be desired in seeing to it that our 
human resources are used wisely and in ac- 
cordance with their maximum skills and 
potentialities. 


2. Specific Proposals 


Manpower is conceded by most authorities 
to be our scarcest resource in this period of 
defense mobilization. Proper development 
and use of manpower is therefore a cardinal 
point in mobilization planning. Sound 
guidance and personnel principles and prac- 
tices developed over the past 50 years have a 
significant part to play in any well-conceived 
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manpower mobilization program. This state- 
ment is therefore presented to point up 
specifically the ways in which guidance and 
personnel services may be coordinated and 
used in the best interests of the Nation. 

To the best of our existing knowledge, per- 
sonnel and guidance services, including psy- 
chological tests, have been accepted and 
may be. used to some extent, but without a 
common over-all approach, at the following 
points in our educational, civilian manpower 
and military personnel systems: 


1. Insecondary schools for purposes of voca- 
tional and educational guidance; for alloca- 
tion of youth and adults to various types of 
defense training courses; and, possibly Cif 
student deferment based on tests is accepted 
in principle), for purposes of student defer- 
ment. 

2. In the colleges and universities for pur- 
poses of educational and vocational guidance, 
and, possibly (if student deferment based on 
tests is accepted in principle), for purposes of 
student deferment. 

3. In the public employment service to as- 
sist individual applicants in choosing a voca- 
tion and in placement on defense training or 
specific jobs. 

4. In the special recruitment drives of the 
various branches of the armed services to 
determine mental fitness for voluntary enlist- 
ment. 

5. In the Department of Defense Joint Induc- 
tion Centers to determine mental fitness for 
the draft and to assist in the allocation of 
men to the various services of the armed 
forces in accordance with their respective 
needs for men of certain levels of mental 
capacity. 

6. In the individual services of the armed 
forces to assist in the allocation of men to 
various types of specialized training and duty. 
7. In industry for purposes of allocation to 
specific jobs. 

In the interests of efficient development and 
utilization of our human resources, these 
services should be coordinated, and a com- 
mon approach developed which minimizes 
duplication of effort and confusion to the in- 
dividual and which insures the proper use of 
the limited supply of guidance and personnel 
workers. To achieve these objectives in 
accordance with sound principles of guidance 
and personnel administration, the following 
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basic elements should be included in an over- 
all manpower development, allocation, and 
utilization program: 

1. A common core test battery with the widest 
possible range of aptitudinal coverage and 
validity for use in determining vocational 
and educational objectives consistent with 
the Nation's manpower requirements. Such 
a differential battery of aptitude tests would 
not preclude the use of other instruments to 
measure other characteristics of the individ- 
ual such as interest, specialized abilities, 
proficiency, achievement, or personality. 
However, the core battery should be con- 
sidered as a required part of any testing pro- 
gram in the institutions mentioned above. 

2. The earliest possible administration and 
interpretation of this common core test battery. 
This would facilitate educational and voca- 
tional planning at a level in the growth and 
development of the individual where it 
would be possible to get the maximum pos- 
sible benefit out of secondary and higher edu- 
cational opportunities. (Such a level might 
be in the second or third year of high school.) 
3. Counseling services to interpret such testing 
and all other pertinent information about the 
individual. 

4. The initiation and maintenance of a basic 
record containing the profile of individual 
test scores and all other data pertinent to vo- 
cational choice and preparation such as evi- 
dence of interest, school achievement and 
work experience, along with a statement of 
vocational objectives and plans for each 
individual as well as progress made toward 
the vocational objective. 

5. The transmission of the basic record to each 
subsequent point at which personnel and guid- 
ance services will be provided—from second- 
ary school to college or employment office or 
military services, etc.—and for the inclu- 
sion of additional information on the record 
at each | ey in the process. 

6. Qualified personnel at each of these subse- 
quent points trained in the use of the informa- 
tion on the basic record and particularly in 
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interpretive counseling techniques and meth- 


ods. 


This proposal has the following specific 
advantages over presently discernible plan- 
ning or policy in connection with manpower 
development, allocation, and utilization 


1. Duplication of effort at each of seven 
possible points of personne! screening would 
be minimized. 

2. Valuable information developed about 
the individual at each phase in his educational 
and vocational development would be made 
available to personnel workers at each suc- 
cessive stage, thus insuring continuity of 
process and more efficient personnel utiliza- 
tion. 

3. Confusion to the individual resulting 
from uncoordinated and diffuse methods, 
procedures, and techniques would be sub- 
stantially reduced. 

4. The cost of operation of these phases of 
an over-all manpower program could be 
materially ome 

5. Valuable time could be saved, particu- 
larly in the personnel testing, interviewing, 
classification, and distribution activities of 
the armed forces. 

6. The chances for purposeful vocational 
choice and preparation carly in the educa- 
tional life of each individual, and consistent 
with the Nation's needs, would be enhanced. 
7. Substantial sums of money now being 
spent on test construction could be concen- 
trated instead on the unmet needs for validity 
data on a wide variety of occupations and 
courses of training, both civilian and mili- 
tary. 

8. Testing would no longer be an end in 
itself, but would become an integral part 
of the over-all manpower program. 

9. The limited supply af aullinnes and per- 
sonnel workers coal be allocated to serve 
where they could do the most good rather 
than being dispersed at many points where 
their services would be duplicative and com- 
petitive through no fault of their own. 


A Place for Everything 


It is always hard to break with the past. 
filled up. But material so important to humanity as literature on 


occupations must be kept up to date. 


That's why attics get 


Let's cast the old occupa- 


tional McGuffey's into the waste-basket.—Harry D. Kitson, editorial, 
Occupations, February, 1941. 





Halfway to Where? 


Is Theme 


of Annual N. J. Conference 


The annual New Jersey conference of the 
Guidance and Personnel Association was held 
at Atlantic City, Saturday, November 11. 
This was part of the larger state program 
which is sponsored by all divisions and as- 
sociations as the annual convention of the 
Secondary School Teachers of New Jersey 
each November 9, 10, 11, and 12. The gen- 
eral theme of the entire convention was 
**1950 Halfway to Where?’’ which was car- 
ried out in each of the many different de- 
partments according to their particular prob- 
lems associated with the question. 

Paul L. Cambreleng, Associate Professor 
in Personnel Relations, Newark College of 
Engineering, President of the New Jersey 
Guidance and Personnel Association, pre- 
sided at the business meeting from 9:00 to 
10:00 a.m. Reports were given by Carrie R. 
Losi, Head Counselor, Weequahic High 
School, Newark; Dale Weaver, Director of 
Guidance, Dover High School; Walter Ryan, 
Associate Professor, Department of Psychol- 
ogy, Newark College of Engineering; Robert 
Poppendieck, Professor of Education, Rutgers 
University, on various phases concerning the 
topic of unification which is currently be- 
fore all groups of the NVGA. Very active 
discussion on unification problems by the 
members followed the reports. This was 
one of a series of meetings devoted to giving 
information on the issues of unification and 
the stand the New Jersey association should 
take when the matter is brought up at the 
annual national meeting in Chicago in 
March. 

A general meeting was held at 10 o'clock 
jointly with the N. J. Psychological Associa- 
tion and the N. J. Association of Deans and 
Counselors. The speakers were Daniel A. 
Prescott, Director, Institute for Child Study, 
University of Maryland, whose topic was 
“Emotional Problems of the Child and 
Adolescent’* and Alfred Marrow, Presi- 
dent, Harwood Manufacturing Corporation, 
on the topic ‘Emotional Problems of the 


Adult.’’ Frederick Gaudet, Director of the 
Center of Psychological Services, Stevens 
Institute of Technology, Hoboken, N. J., 
presided. He was assisted by the presidents 
of the three associations: Professor Cambre- 
leng, Guidance and Personnel, Howard 
Crosby, Deans and Counselors, G. M. Gilbert, 
Psychological Association. 

Dr. Prescott, in his address on emotional 
problems of children, said: “‘A feeling, a 
mood, or emotion is always with us which 
affects or colors our experiences. No matter 
what we are doing, we have a feeling or a 
mood of comfort or discomfort.’" He ex- 
plained how ‘“‘the quality of emotion as ex- 
perienced by the individual depends upon the 
meaning of the situation to him. We must 
know our children before we can under- 
stand the meanings of the situation to them.” 
He went on to describe how a child does not 
have separate emotional reactions but has a 
combination or constellation of things that 
are operating upon him at a particular time. 
‘Children need the affection of their parents 
as long as they live. They need to know 
that they have the love of parents during 
adolescent experience. Children are af- 
fected by the ways in which other members 
of the family act toward him and toward 
each other,’’ were some points Dr. Prescott 
brought home very emphatically. 

Developing the topic, “‘Emotional Prob- 
lems of the Adult,’’ Dr. Marrow stated: 
‘One of the most significant developments in 
the last ten years is that people realize that 
the individual must have a hand in helping 
himself; someone else cannot do it."" He 
found that conflict between management and 
workers results because the workers have 
not had a say in the decisions made for run- 
ning the industry (a cause of much of the 
frustration in industry). He said: ‘‘Indus- 
trial life is so administered that self-rule and 
freedom of expression are not possible be- 
cause of uniformity. The top level work- 
ers do not give the lower level workers the 
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right of free expression and participation in 
organization that they themselves demand.” 
Dr. Marrow carried on many experiments 
and the findings show that psychological 
research in industry has paid off in dividends. 
He discovered that “‘in a project where the 
relationship of management and _ produc- 
tion tried to work in terms of equality and 
participation the workers worked more co- 
operatively and with less strain when they 
were allowed to work together with manage- 
ment. Each person felt that he contributed 
something to the entire scheme."’ To illus- 
trate his point that there is an intense need 
for self-expression which is a large factor 
in helping the worker become a satisfied and 
happy worker, Dr. Marrow stated: “‘A 
man must have a hand in saving himself was 
in the Declaration of Independence, which 
mentions that the freedom to rule is an in- 
alienable right of all men.”’ 

The luncheon meeting was also shared 
jointly by the three organizations. The 


guest speaker was Leonard Scheinman, Con- 
sulting Psychiatrist, Veterans Administra- 
tion, Newark. His topic was ‘Achieving 


Emotional Maturity.’ He said that ‘“There 
is a developmental drive—an evolutionary 
force—within the individual that makes for 
growth, growth towards a state of complete 
and adequate functioning of the organism 
in terms of the demands of the environment 
which are placed upon it."’ This drive has 
as its ultimate expression the state of matur- 
ity, that is, adequate and efficient function- 
ing of the total organisms. In considering 
the factors which characterize the emo- 
tionally mature individual, Dr. Scheinman 
stated that ‘‘a mature individual is one who 
has successfully outgrown his dependency 
needs as the dominant mode of achieving 
satisfaction."’ While dependency needs are 
always present there are counterbalancing 
forces toward independence and aggres- 
sivity. One aspect of maturity is a balance 
that is struck between the tendency toward 
dependency and those toward independence. 
Another characteristic of maturity he men- 
tioned is “‘the balance between the giving and 
taking—the giving and getting tendencies."’ 
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Receiving from the environment is a normal 
orientation toward the environment when it 
is harmoniously balanced against the giving 
needs of the person. He added still another 
characteristic of emotional maturity as ‘‘the 
freedom from the infantile feelings of infe- 
riority and the infantile orientation of com- 
petition."" The mature person outgrows 
his inferiority feelings, his self-centeredness, 
both of which lead to competitiveness. 
However, he is not entirely free of the com- 
petitive orientation; rather his competitive- 
ness is a balance against the cooperative 
working togetherness which should pre- 
dominantly characterize maturity. Among 
other elements of maturity brought out 
were the social feelings of the individual, the 
hostile aggression and frustations and the 
sense of reality, and also sexuality. In sum- 
mary, Dr. Scheinman commented ‘We would 
view the mature person as predominantly 
independent and responsible. An individual 
who does not regress easily to infantile 
modes of satisfaction-getting; who is giving 
and productive but who can also receive and 
relax. He is essentially a cooperative indi- 
vidual whose competitive drives are in har- 
mony with his needs to share activity with 
others. A mature individual is essentially 
in harmony with his conscience—he is flex- 
ible and adaptable and his sexuality is free 
and integrated with mating and responsible 
productive activity. In such a person hostil- 
ity is minimal but is available for defensive 
and constructive use. Maturity is a state, 
a balance between the regressive and progres- 
sive forces. It implies a state of not being 
afraid of our immature and infantile drives 
but as adults we can accept and enjoy them 
and allow them to serve our adult and mature 
role. 

At 2:30 p.m. the association met with the 
Human Relations Council. Colonel H. Ed- 
mund Bullis, founder and organizer of the 
Delaware Human Relations Class Program, 
spoke on the topic *‘Human Relations in the 
Classroom."’ A demonstration was directed 
by Miss Virginia Mason using her seventh 
gtade class from Winfield Township School, 
Winfield, N. J. 








Guidance and Personnel Services 
Represented at Puerto Rican Meet 


The Puerto Rico Branch of the NVGA, held 
its annual convention at San Juan, the capital 
city, on December 8. One hundred and three 
persons from 30 towns and cities of the Island, 
representing 10 different types of personnel 
and guidance organizations and working in 
25 different positions in the field of guidance 
and personnel, attended the meeting. 

The main purpose of the convention this 
year was to bring together for the first time 
in Puerto Rico representatives from the vari- 
ous personnel and guidance services in the 
Island to learn about the philosophy and 
practices of their organizations with a view 
to an eventual coordination and unification 
of personnel and guidance services in Puerto 
Rico. The following persons participated 
in the professional session of the convention: 
José Gueits, Dean of Students of the Univer- 
sity of Puerto Rico; Manual A. Pérez, Di- 
rector of the Office of Personnel of the Gov- 
ernment of P. R.; Juan B. Ferrer, Director 
of the Division of Education and Rehabilita- 
tion of the Veterans Administration of 
P. R.; Zenaida C. Bonilla, Director of the 
Guidance Service of the Department of Educa- 
tion; Francisco Verdiales, Director of Labor 
Relations of the Puerto Rico Development 
Administration, and Eleuterio Vega, Director 
of the Office of Personnel of Shell Company of 
Puerto Rico. These speakers discussed the 
philosophy and practices of their organiza- 
tions after which a general discussion fol- 
lowed. The selection and training of per- 
sonnel for industry and government positions, 
testing techniques employed in schools, 
colleges and industry, the evaluation of guid- 
ance and personnel practices, these and many 
other topics were surveyed. Judging from 
the interest displayed by the representatives 
from the various guidance and personnel or- 
ganizations attending the conventions, it is 


evident that the attitude toward a coordina- 
tion of the personnel and guidance services 
in Puerto Rico is favorable at present. 

Among the organizations which partici- 
pated in the convention were the Department 
of Education, with $7 vocational counselors 
and several top officers; the Division of Re- 
search and Statistics of the Department of 
Education of Puerto Rico; the University of 
Puerto Rico; the Guidance Center of the 
University of P. R.; the University of Santa 
Maria; the College of Agriculture and Me- 
chanics Arts; the Polytechnic Institute; the 
Puerto Rico Junior College; the office of 
Personnel of the Insular Government; the 
Industrias Ferré which include some of the 
most important industries of Puerto Rico; 
the Banco Popular, the largest native bank; 
El Mundo, the largest newspaper in Puerto 
Rico; Shell Company; the Insular Board of 
Vocational Education; the vocational 
schools; the Veterans Administration, the 
U. S. Employment Service; the Division of 
Public Welfare of the Insular Department of 
Health, and the Division of Public Parks and 
Recreation of Puerto Rico. 


LOUISIANA MOVES AHEAD 


Harold C. Hand was the guest of the Louisi- 
ana State Department of Education and of- 
ficials of Northwestern State College at a 
Guidance Conference in Natchitoches on 
December 15, 1950. Dr. Hand spelled out his 
conception of what it takes to make a state- 
wide guidance program go, based upon his 
rich experiences in the state of Illinois and 
elsewhere. Dr. Hand's presentation held 
the attention of the conference for the entire 
day. Louisiana is now in the process of 
setting up a state-wide guidance program. 
—Marcaret P. Corvin, Supervisor, Occupa- 
tional Information and Guidance. 


A scientific regime of vocational adjustment demands that the 
amount of skill possessed by a worker be measured.—Harry D. 


Kitson, The Psychology of 


Vocational Adjustment, 1925. 
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Ohioans Shape Future at Two-Day 
Meeting 


“Shaping the Future in Guidance"’ was the 
theme of a unique two-day workshop in Ohio, 
November 16 and 17, 1950. It was sponsored 
jointly by the Guidance Services Section of 
the State Department of Education, the Ohio 
Education Association (which in 1949 voted 
funds to assist in the planning), and the six 
Ohio branches of the National Vocational 
Guidance Association. 

Fifty representative school counselors, psy- 
chologists, directors of guidance, elementary 
and high school principals, city, county, 
and exempted village superintendents, deans 
of women, counselor trainers and supervisors 
from the State Department of Education and 
Ohio State Employment Service spent two 
days in deliberations which resulted in several 
important recommendations and resolutions, 
among the most significant of which were: 


e The formation of a steering committee to 
work with the State Department of Educa- 
tion to plan and coordinate guidance needs 
and activities in the State. 

e Encouragement of student affiliate or- 
ganizations to take an active part in the de- 
liberations of the professional groups in 
planning for guidance needs. 

e Review of certification requirements for 
pupil personnel services through a representa- 


tive committee, in order to consider the pres- 
ent and future needs and certification stand- 
ards for Ohio. 

e Need for continued and expanded research 
by the North Central Association and other 
organizations to improve standards of school 
guidance programs. 

e Development of training facilities for guid- 
ance workers to provide better trained per- 
sonnel to meet community needs. 

e Increased cooperative programs in such 
areas as testing, as is now carried on by the 
Ohio State Employment Service and the State 
Department of Education. 

e A request to the Ohio Education Associa- 
tion to initiate and support legislation to 
provide increased funds for additional con- 
sultant services, training services, guidance 
materials, and research services from the 
State Department of Education. 


The entire conference went on 
favoring such expanded guidance services, 
and through its own coordinated activity 
during the two-day workshop, set the pattern 
for increased cooperation for the future 
expansion of service to the youth of Ohio.— 
Joun G. Oncers, State Supervisor, Guidance 
Services, and Mary J. Drucker, Assistant 
State Supervisor, Guidance Services. 
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A full day’s program which was provided in cooperation with the Mental Health 
Society of Northern California featured the annual fall conference of the Northern 
California Guidance Association, held at San Francisco City College on October 
21. Bernard L. Diamond made the opening presentation on the topic “Mental 
Hygiene Aspects of Occupational Adjustment.” Section meetings, a noon dinner 
meeting, and a final summary session followed. A general meeting immediately 
following the dinner session was featured by a debate on “Should We Have 
a School Counselor Credential in California?” between Principal Otto I. 
Schmaelzle, George Washington High School, San Francisco, and James H. 
Williams, Deputy Superintendent of the Richmond City Schools.—DONALD E. 
KITCH 





Is Your Branch Bucking for Promotion? 


Century Club Honor Roll 


Branches which have increased their mem- 
bership 40 per cent or more this year and 
now have a total of at least 40 members. 


Lansing, Mich.—80 

Long Island, N. Y.— 
76 

Rochester, N. Y.—-73 


Westchester - Put- 
nam, N. Y.—78 

Teachers College, N. 
Y.—142 


Wisconsin State—136 


Four-Century Branches 


None 


Three-Century Branches 


New York City—335 


Two-Century Branches 


Chicago, Ill.—233 


Century-Club Branches 


Philadelphia, Pa.— 
163 
Northern California 
—170 
Greater 
Mass.—198 
Southern California 
—183 


Boston, 


Wisconsin State 


District of Columbia 
—125 

Maryland State—108 

Detroit, Mich.—152 

St. Louis, Mo.—133 

New Jersey—191 

Teachers College, N. 
Y.—142 

136 


Three-Quarter Century Branches 


Connecticut—98 

Lansing, Mich.—80 

Minnesota—87 

Long Island, N. Y.— 
76 


Westchester - Put- 
nam, N. Y.—78 

Northeastern Ohio 
80 

Western 
vania—85 


Pennsy]- 


Virginia—84 


Half-Century Branches 


o 


Central Indiana—72 


Rochester, N. Y.—73 


Northern 
52 


Iowa 


Indiana— 


Central Ohio—50 
Puerto Rico—74 
51 


Quarter-Century Branches 


Ontario, Can.—46 

Univ. of Colorado— 
40 

Colorado State—49 

Delaware—40 

North Florida—43 

South Florida—29 

Athens, Ga.—40 

Atlanta, Ga.—38 

Northeastern Indiana 
—~O 

Kansas—33 

Kentucky—34 

New Orleans, La.— 
38 

Western Massachu- 
setts—29 

Worcester, Mass.—48 

Heart of America, 
Mo.—44 


Binghamton, N. Y. 
—28 

Capitol District, N. 
Y.—4l 

Western New York— 
28 

North Carolina—47 

Cincinnati, Ohio—39 

Miami Valley, Ohio 
—43 

Oregon—27 

Central Pennsylvania 
—26 

Erie, Pa.—32 

Rhode Island—43 

South Texas—35 

Seattle, Wash.—27 

Milwaukee, Wis.—30 


Pioneer Branches 


Arkansas—5 
Long Beach, Calif.— 
/ 
Maritime, Can.—4 
British Columbia—13 
Natl. Capital, D. C. 
—10 
Savannah, Ga.—2 
Hawaii—13 
Louisiana State—14 
Maine—17 
Baltimore, Md.—24 
Merrimack Valley, 
Mass.—11 
Tri-State, Md.—19 
Montana—9 
Central, N. Y.—17 
Mid-Hudson, N. Y. 
~-19 
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Mohawk Valley, N. 
Y.—15 
Akron, Ohio—15 
Northwestern Ohio 
19 
Oklahoma-— 23 
Conrad Weiser, Pa. 
1 
Keystone, Pa.—18 
Lackawanna, Pa.—7 
East Tennessee—13 
Middle Tennessee— 
14 
Houston, Tex.—24 
Urah—l 
Vermont—3 
Tacoma, Wash.—20 
Tri-State, W. Va.—3 
Wyoming—16 
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NVGA Branches 





New York Leaders Look 
To Gradual Unification 


Conferences to consider unification were ar- 
ranged on October 28, 1950, and January 13, 
1951, by the New York City branch of the 
National Vocational Guidance Association, 
and co-sponsored by the Teachers College, the 
Long Island, the Westchester-Putnam and the 
Mid-Hudson branches, and the Guidance & 
Personnel Association of New Jersey. 

Following the October 28 conference, the 
Advisory Committee of the New Jersey As- 
sociation, and its Board of Governors, en- 
dorsed the principle of unification, proposed 
working toward it over a five-year period. 
During this period, NVGA and Council 
structure should be clarified and strengthened, 
organizationally and financially, and the 
Council should assume functions of public 
relations, public education, certification and 
legislation. 

Trustees of the New York City VGA pro- 
posed a plan for unification which would 
involve a unified structure for public educa- 
tion and related matters, while retaining the 
autonomy of the member organizations in 
other respects. 

At the January 13 conference, Paul Cambre- 
leng reported the session on unification at the 
NVGA Regional Conference at Erie; also 
the New Jersey plan. After discussion, the 
January 13 conference passed, by a vote of 
31 to 2, the following resolution: 


RESOLVED: That the officers and trustees 
of NVGA be requested to support and 
give first consideration to a plan for re- 
constituting and strengthening the Coun- 
cil of Guidance & Personnel Associations, 
and that the plan be based on the following 
principles: 

THAT the Council constitute a strength- 
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ened federation of constituent organiza- 
tions, with elected proportionate repre- 
sentation; that it be financed by a per 
capita allotment of dues from members of 
constituent organizations; that the func- 
tions of the Council be specified in writing, 
so that its objectives and activities in 
fields of mutual interest will be understood 
and have an authorized legal basis; also 
that the Council, operating as a federation 
of constituent groups, work toward the 
achievement of their more complete unifi- 
cation within not more than five nor less 
than three years. 


The group meeting of January 13th re- 
quested that this resolution be sent to Clif- 
ford Erickson, with a request that it be pre- 
sented to the Trustees .for consideration at 
their meeting of January 21. 

Subsequent to the meeting of the NVGA 
Board of Trustees on January 21, the follow- 
ing statement was submitted by 25 NVGA 
members who had attended the Conference 
to Consider Unification which was sponsored 
by six Branches in the New York metropoli- 
tan area: 


Since the Board of Trustees have rec- 
ommended the plan for unification de- 
veloped by the appointed Unification Com- 
mittee of the Council of Guidance and Person- 
nel Associations, and since we firmly believe 
that a strengthened Council of Guidance and 
Personnel Associations acting as a Federa- 
tion of constituent groups is a more effective 
method of presently achieving unified effort 
on common goals,-we ask that the following 
amendments to the By-Laws of NVGA be 
submitted to the Delegate Assembly and be 
published in Occupations prior to the 1951 
annual meeting of the Association: 


To amend Article VIII of the By-Laws by 
eliminating all present references to the 
Council of Guidance and Personnel Associa- 
tions in Sections 4D and 7D and to substitute 
a new article in the By-Laws on the Council 
of Guidance and Personnel Associations as 
follows: 


Council of Guidance and Personnel Associa- 
tion 


Section 1. The NVGA shall be a constituent 
member of the Council of Guidance and 
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Personnel Associations for the purpose of: 
(a) working cooperatively with other 
constituent groups on questions of 
mutual professional concern and 
developing, in concert with other 
constituent groups, a progressive plan 
for a more effective organization for 
cooperative work in the guidance and 
personne] field. 

Section 2. The representatives of NVGA 
on the Council shall consist of the Presi- 
dent and the Treasurer of the Association 
and such other elected representatives as 
will give NVGA representation on the 
Council in reasonable proportion to the 
size of its membership as related to that of 
other constituent groups. These other 
elected representatives shall be elected for 
a 2-year period in accordance with the pro- 
cedures specified under Article V of the By- 
Laws. 


Section 3. 


(b) 


The NVGA shall contribute to 


the financing of the Council of Guidance 
and Personnel Associations, making such 
per capita contribution as is recommended 
by the Council and approved by the Board 


of Trustees and the Delegate Assembly. 


Balanced Guidance Program 
Needs Described by Hamrin 


At the December 4 meeting of the Chi- 
cago Branch Shirley Hamrin suggested 10 
““balances"’ needed for a guidance program. 
These are: 


e A balance between services to the group 
and services to the individual. 

e A balance between the use of the general- 
ist and the specialist—classroom teacher 
and counselor—the well-trained and the 
willing but less trained. 

e A balance between the use of objective and 
subjective devices and techniques in the 
study of an individual. 

e A balance between the study of the in- 
dividual and the counseling of the individual. 
e A balance in the use of the various con- 
tributing disciplines. 

e A balance between the attitude-centered 
counseling and general clinical counseling. 

e A balance within an individual's school 
program. 
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e A balance between the use of in-school 
and out-of-school resources. 

e A balance among opportunities to think, 
feel, do. 

e A balance between the needs of the in- 
dividual and the needs of society. 


On January 2, the Chicago Guidance and 
Personnel Association heard Ruth McCarn, 
Assistant Dean of Students at the University 
of Chicago, tell of her two years experi- 
ence with the Psychiatric Institute in con- 
nection with the Chicago Municipal Court. 
The Institute examines, diagnoses, and recom- 
mends on cases sent to them by the courts. 
In 1947, 4,665 Institute studies of 450,000 
court cases revealed that 36 per cent were 
found to be psychiatric and sent to a hospital 
for treatment. About 30 per cent were 
alcoholics who, along with drug addicts, 
were the most important social problem, ac- 
cording to the speaker. Mrs. McCarn feels 
that society has underestimated the forces 
which evil might have in undermining the 
good in the world; also, the utter futility 
with which some persons, as revealed through 
cases in the Institute, face life. 


Central Indiana Discusses 
Mental Hygiene Principles 


At the January 15 meeting of the Central 
Indiana Branch of NVGA, members heard a 
discussion of ‘‘Mental Hygiene Principles 
Applied to Counseling"’ by a panel consisting 
of Herbert S. Gaskill, Professor of Psychia- 
try, Indiana University; Opal Bradley, Direc- 
tor of Nursing, Norway Sanitarium, In- 





Personnel and Guidance Association 


When the Plan of Organization for 
the proposed Personnel and Guidance 
Association appeared in Occupations 
last month, Article I referring to the 
name of the proposed organization 
was somewhat confused. The correct 
name of the organization should have 
been stated as appears above: The Per- 
sonnel and Guidance Association. 
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dianapolis; Gene V. Chenoweth, President 
of Marion County Mental Hygiene Society; 
Burton Gorman, Principal of Manual Train- 
ing High School, Indianapolis, and Gertrude 
Lindley, Assistant Dean of Girls, Washing- 
ton High School, Indianapolis. This panel 
suggested that in this period of many ten- 
sions counselors must be aware of these ten- 
sions and be realistic. They should talk 
about them freely with their counselees. A 
counselor's most important job is to prevent 
mental disturbances, panel members sug- 
gested. 


Miami Valley Considers 
Community Resources 


“Community Resources of Interest to 
Counselors and Personnel People’’ was the 
subject of Dorothy Lawson of the Dayton 
Community Welfare Council when she ad- 
dressed members of the Miami Valley Guid- 
ance Association, January 10. She empha- 
sized three things: First, over the years there 
has been little change in the essential type of 
services needed and given. Second, there has 
been marked development in the skills of 
social workers and there has been a definite 
shift away from support by private volun- 
tary units to support by public and govern- 
mental bodies. Third, because of effective co- 
operation through the Community Welfare 
Council there is little duplication of effort. 
The University of Dayton served as host for 
the February 7 meeting when the membership 
was invited to visit the University and see 
guidance activities in operation. 


Guidance in War Economy 


“Vocational Guidance in a War Economy" 
was the discussion topic for the Houston 
meeting, November 17. Discussants in- 
cluded William E. Spears, Personnel Man- 
ager, Emsco Derrick Equipment Company, 
Houston, and James T. Gray, Chief, Advise- 
ment atid Guidance Center, Veterans Ad- 
ministration. In the discussion which fol- 
lowed, specific emphasis was placed on the 
cooperation between schools, businesses, and 
social agencies. During the business part 
of the meeting, plans were laid for a bi- 
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monthly work shop meeting, in which prac- 
titioners will discuss day-to-day problems 
in vocational counseling. 


College Admissions Problems 
Treated by Westchester-Putnam 


Members of the Westchester-Putnam Guid- 
ance and Personnel Association of NVGA 
met December 6 to consider problems of col- 
lege admissions. The presence of many ad- 
missions people in the Westchester area for 
career days at Carmel and Katonah provided 
much stimulus to the program 

“How Can We Effect a Better Understand- 
ing of College Admission Problems?’’ was 
the topic of the panel-seminar. Among Ad- 
mission Directors participating in the panel 
were: Dean Judson Butler, B. U. General 
College; John Hafer, Syracuse; Dean Jerome 
Howe, Worcester Polytechnic Institute; 
Fressa Baker Inman, Antioch; Caryl Key, 
Simmons; Lynn Phillips, Stephens College; 
Marion Smith, Barnard; Dean Charles Wolfe, 
Gettysburgh, and Stanley V. Wright, Middle- 
bury. George Baldwin, Dean of Students, 


Chappaqua High School, acted as Chairman. 


College Board Exams were discussed at 
length with the emphasis on the importance 
of individual motivation and high-school! 
recommendations as opposed to Board scores. 
The necessity for a general agreement on ap- 
plication deadlines and student notification 
of acceptance or rejection seemed evident. 
The need for closer cooperation between the 
high schools and colleges was brought out by 
suggestions regarding visits to various col- 
leges by high school students, the use of 
former graduates for public relations, and 
the high-school follow-up by the individ- 
ual colleges. More intimate relationships 
between high schools and college personne! 
and the consequent exchange of materials 
was agreed upon. The clerical problems 
were also discussed with various suggestions 
made by those present to eliminate any dupli- 
cation which exists. 


Clinical Psychology Aids 
to Guidance Are Recited 


Meeting on December 11, members of the 
Teachers College Branch heard Edward J. 
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Shoben, Jr., of the Teachers College Depart- 
ment of Guidance. Dr. Shoben'’s topic was 
“Contributions of Clinical Psychology to 
Vocational Guidance.’ He pointed out that 
if you observe a vocational guidance expert 
and a clinical psychologist over a period of 
time, you are more struck by the similarities 
than the differences. They are similar in 
their general training, in the settings where 
they work, and in the counseling techniques 
employed. There is also an overlapping in 
their clientele, as people come to them for 
help in solving problems, and it is frequently 
found that the problems of their clients are 
similar. Because of the overlapping of the 
work of the vocational guidance expert and 
the clinical psychologist, the following 
implications were suggested by Dr. Shoben. 
Workers in both fields need more research 
knowledge, and research workers should 
have some training in common in both areas. 
A large amount of overlapping should be 
expected in the professional training of the 
two groups, especially in the kinds of cases 
with which they are trained to work. In 
summary, Dr. Shoben feels that the work of 
the vocational guidance expert and of the 
clinical psychologist is more similar than 
different, and that it demands a higher level 
of integrated training and a more similar 
training than has been considered so far. 


Unification Discussed 


The Maryland Branch held its second meet- 
ing of the year on December 6. This supper 
meeting was well attended and those present 
were most enthusiastic over the program 
which was devoted to the topic of *‘Unifica- 
tion of the Council of Guidance and Person- 
nel Associations." Clifford Froehlich, a 
specialist from the U. S. Office of Education 
and a Visiting Associate Professor (elect) of 
Education at Johns Hopkins University, 
spoke. Following this presentation, Leona 
C. Buchwald, Assistant Director of Guidance 
and Placement, Baltimore Department of 
Education, led a stimulating discussion on the 
same topic. 


Zone 4 Meetings and Tours 


Zone 4 of the Western New York Guidance 
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Association is determined to continue its 
endeavors to have an effective in-service 
training program for the counselors and 
interested personnel. Each year this group 
from schools outside Buffalo has visited 
industries, business schools, beauty schools, 
and colleges in the area and in the city. 

This year's program had a unique opening 
in September with a joint dinner meeting 
of the Altrusa Club of Buffalo and the Zone 4 
Counselors. The purpose of this meeting 
was to make known the vocational informa- 
tion offerings of the Altrusa Club and to 
learn how the Altrusa members and the 
counselors could work together in career day 
programs, in the review of the literature in 
the field, and in the offer of help to a worthy 
student. The featured speakers, Elizabeth 
Ewell, Supervisor in the Bureau of Guid- 
ance, and Helen Sutton, President of the West- 
ern New York Guidance Association, en- 
couraged a lively exchange of ideas between 
the Altrusans and the Counselors. As a re- 
sult of this meeting a series of tours has been 
arranged by the Altrusa members for the 
counselors. Visits include the Erie County 
Department of Social Welfare, Paul's Pies, 
Seneca Blue Print Company, J. N. Adam 
Department Store, First Bancredit Corpora- 
tion, Buffalo Type Service and Fisher-Price 
Toy factory. 

The October meeting with the timely topic, 
“*Remedial Reading,”’ as explained by Mrs. 
LeMieux, Supervisor of Reading in East 
Aurora High School, was to a great extent 
for the counselors a forerunner of the Confer- 
ence-Clinic on the Basic Skills sponsored by 
the New York State Education Department. 

In January, the regular meeting on the 
topic, ““The Better Business Bureau,’” gave 
the counselors the opportunity to learn 
what they should teach the student about 
risky and shady jobs and how they should 
stress the importance of the Better Business 
Bureau. The final meeting in April will sum 
up the work and studies on the very im- 
portant topic, “Drop Outs." In addition 
to the outlined program, the counselors re- 
quested visits to the Comptometer School 
and the Remington Rand Corporation in Buf- 
falo. Student interest in the school for 
training and the Corporation for jobs 
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prompts the counselors to learn first-hand 
the opportunities for the students. 


San Francisco Bay Area 


“Special Points of View in Guidance’’ 
was the subject of discussion at the January 
11 mecting of the San Francisco Bay Area 
Chapter of the National Vocational Guidance 
Association. Four specialists from the com- 
mercial field of counseling presented their 
views on (1) aims of counseling; (2) meth- 
ods each has found helpful; (3) qualifications 
for counselors; (4) subjects of general inter- 
est to the speaker's field of specialization. 
The speakers were: Petrie Glynn and Robert 
Whiteside, both personologists; S. L. Katz- 
off, M.D.; and Hobart E. Allyn, D.C., a 
chiropractor-counselor. A follow-up critical 
analysis of this type of counseling is planned 
for the meeting next month. Two gradu- 
ate students at San Francisco State College 
took an opinion poll of the meeting. Re- 
sults of this poll are available to anyone 
interested by writing the psychology depart- 
ment of the college. 


Mid-Hudson Group Sponsors 
Joint Regional Conference 


A joint regional Guidance Conference was 
held December 14 under sponsorship of the 
Mid-Hudson Branch of the NVGA, the 
New York State Counselors Association, and 
the New York State Education Depart- 
ment’s Bureau of Guidance. Reporting the 
Conference, Donald J. Nelson writes, ‘‘The 
outstanding feature of the program in my 
mind is the extremely close relationship that 
prevails among the three sponsoring or- 
ganizations."" Mr. Nelson, who is Presi- 
dent of the Mid-Hudson Branch, acted as 
General Chairman of the Conference. He 
was assisted in organizational planning by 
Bruce Shear, Supervisor of the New York 
State Bureau of Guidance. The Conference 
was held in Newburgh, New York. Features 
of the morning program were treatments of 
the topics, ‘Readjustment of High School 
Education in New York State,’’ and ‘Present 
and Future Plans in Testing,’’ respectively, by 
Harry B. Spencer and Peter F. Muirhead of the 
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State Education Department. A session was 
also concerned with the activities of the Mid- 
Hudson Study Council. Mr. Shear spoke at a 
morning session on ‘‘Guidance Trends in 
New York State,"’ and a final morning ses- 
sion was devoted to problems of the handi- 
capped. Speakers and their topics were 
Stephen Puff, State Education Department, 
‘Vocational Adjustment for the Impaired,” 
and Marion Coday, Director, Mid-Hudson 
Workshop for the Disabled, ‘Special Prob- 
lems of the Handicapped.’’ The afternoon 
program featured a panel discussion, “‘In- 
dustry and School Look at Each Other.” 
Mr. Shear acted as moderator and partici- 
pants represented the fields of agriculture, 
manufacturing, business and utilities; the 
New York State Employment Service, Cham- 
ber of Commerce, and a school. Other recent 
activities of the Mid-Hudson Branch include 
a February meeting at which these topics 
were discussed: ‘‘Unification’’; ‘The Read- 
ing Specialist, Elementary Supervisor, and 
Secondary School Principal Look at Guid- 
ance."" The April meeting will be held in 
New City, Rockland County, with Garrett 
Nyweide as Chairman of the meeting. Mr. 


Nyweide is Director of the Rockland County 
Vocational Education and Extension Board 
and his headquarters are located in New City. 
The Rockland County program will be ex- 


plained in full detail. In addition to this, 
case conference recordings made by Mr. 
Nyweide and his staff will be presented. 


Office Employee Is 
Seattle Meeting Topic 


“The Office Employee"’ was the subject 
of a panel discussion presented by four mem- 
bers of the Seattle Chapter of the National 
Office Managers’ Association to the Seattle 
Branch of NVGA at its dinner meeting De- 
cember 14. The panel was headed by Verner 
L. Dotson, Director of Business Education 
for the Seattle Public Schools. Another 
speaker was Harry Machenheimer, President 
of Seattle NOMA, and owner and manager 
of the Workman Service Co., Inc., a unique 
enterprise furnishing office workers to take 
care of any firm's emergency overload. The 
two remaining speakers were Carl B. 
Schoeggl, Puget Sound Power and Light Co. 
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executive; and Loren Strawn, Office Ef- 
ficiency Engineer for the Thirteenth Naval 
District. The latter man has achieved dis- 
tinction for modernizing the entire filing 
system throughout U. S. Navy offices, and 
is again called to Washington, D. C. to 
undertake a new project. All speakers em- 
phasized the terrific shortage of trained office 
personnel which is occasioned, not only by 
present business expansion, but by the con- 
stant increase of clerical work necessitated 
by our changing business structure. The 


Seattle Branch has dinner meetings six times 
a year, one of which was held on January 25, 
when the program was concerned with the 
rapidly developing law enforcement voca- 
tions. Vincent B. Jerome, President, re- 
ports an active executive board and enthusi- 
astic participation by the membership. 


Briefer Branch Notes. . . 


g A local unit of the Kansas Guidance Associa- 
tion was organized at Parsons, Kansas, January 9. 
The unit will be known as the Southeastern Kan- 
sas Guidance Association. Its purpose is to 
foster the development of more effective guidance 
services in the schools and public agencies of the 
area served... @ Velma T. McEwen has resigned 
her post as President of the Baltimore Branch be- 
cause she has accepted a job in another city. She 
was presented with a silver bracelet by Branch 
members at the Baltimore Branch’s Christmas 
party, held December 19. Marian D. Waters is 
new President... @ The January meeting of the 
Tri-State Counselors Association was held at the 
Employment Security Department, Cumberland, 
Maryland, with Patrick Carroll as Chairman. 
H. E. Nelson, Employment Manager of the Spring- 
field Tire Company, is March meeting Chairman. . . 
@ The Middle Tennessee Branch reports a good 
year, with programs featuring such speakers as 
E. G. Williamson and Clifford Erickson. Adds 
Reporter William H. Fritts, “Opportunities for 
appropriate professional training for both pro- 
spective and practicing counselors are improving 
rapidly through the facilities of Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity and Peabody College. We feel that our 
Branch of NVGA is at least partially responsible 
for the increased interest in guidance in this area." 

@ Members of the Southern California Branch 
considered ‘‘Implications of the White House Con- 
ference’’ at their January 25 meeting. Speakers 
were Margaret Bennett, Consulting Psychologist, 
Pasadena City Schools; J. Paul Elliott, Member, 
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Los Angeles Board of Education; Herman Stark, 
Chief of Division, Field Services, California Youth 
Authority g “The Impact of the Current 
World Situation on Counseling’ was the topic 
January 25 at the New York Vocational Guidance 
Association's meeting. Charles E. Odell of the 
United States Employment Service was key 
speaker. NYVGA's February meeting featured a 
report on NYSES's study of employment problems 
of older workers, and a discussion of counseling 
and placement technique. q ‘Personality 
Factors in Occupational Adjustment’’ were the 
subject of a study group series arranged by MVGA 
in Minneapolis for five Tuesdays in the first two 
months of the year 


ra J. Scorr died January 16 in Washington, 

D. C., at the age of 66. Dr. Scott had 
been Director of Advisement and Guidance 
Services for the Veterans Administration's 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation and In- 
formation since 1943 when the federal train- 
ing program for World War II veterans got 
under way. It was largely through his efforts 
that the VA advisement program utilized 
the resources of college and university per- 
sonnel for furnishing counseling services to 
veterans. Among the projects developed by 
the Advisement and Guidance Service under 
Dr. Scott’s supervision was one involving 
use of “‘short work experiences’’ kits which 
made it possible for the unsupervised veteran 
to attain practical work experience in a num- 
ber of operations commonly performed in 
different types of work. Use of group guid- 
ance in VA hospitals was another develop- 
ment, and a third was the expansion of the 
vocational guidance program to include per- 
sonal counseling. Dr. Scott was the author 
of the VA manual on vocational guidance. 
His career with the Veterans Administration 
began in 1922 when he was appointed voca- 
tional advisor and training officer in the Re- 
habilitation program for veterans of World 
War I. He was named consultant on voca- 
tional rehabilitation to the veterans adminis- 
trator in 1924. A long-time member of 
NVGA, and a frequent contributor to Occu- 
paTions, Dr. Scott was also a founder of the 
District of Columbia Guidance and Personnel 
Association. 








WHO’S WHO 
—and WHERE 





Mitcuett Dresss, Professor of Educational 
Psychology at the George Washington Uni- 
versity, has recently been appointed Dean of 
the College of General Studies. Prior to his 
recent appointment, Dean Dreese had been 
Dean of the Summer Sessions at the Uni- 
versity. 


Ricnarp S. Kneiset is on military leave 
from his position as Counselor, Southern 
Junior High School, Louisville, Kentucky. 
Capt. Kneisel is currently assigned as plans 
and control officer and educational adminis- 
trative officer with the Staff of the Chemical 
Corps Schoo! at the Army Chemical Center in 
Maryland. 


SauL ScHwarz is now an Administrative 
Assistant on the executive staff of the Allied 
Jewish Appeal of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
He was previously with the Jewish Voca- 
tional Service in Newark, New Jersey, as 
Senior Placement Counselor. 


C. G. Browne, Assistant Professor in the 
Wayne University Department of Psychology, 
has been elected President of the Detroit 
Society for General Semantics for 1951. 


Harowp J. Ditton recently assumed duties 
at Michigan State College as Head of the 
Education and Community Services Depart- 
ment of the Continuing Education Service. 
He had before this been National Education 
Director of Junior Achievement, Inc., New 
York City. 


Leo Gotpman, who received the Ph.D. 
degree from Columbia University in Decem- 
ber, has been appointed Assistant Professor 
of Education in the University of Buffalo, 
New York. 


Cart A. Minor, who recently became a 


Professional Member of NVGA, is now on 
assignment in Alaska as a lieutenant, j. g., 


with the Navy. 


Jane Puiturps, recently of Coe College, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, has accepted a position 
with the Personnel Department of Abbott 
Laboratories, North Chicago, Illinois. 


Geratp B. Srauty, former Supervisor of 
Education at Boys’ Industrial School, Lan- 
caster, Ohio, and a member of the Ohio 
Branch of NVGA, is now on two-year Civil 
Service assignment in Tokyo, where a mod- 
ern correction and rehabilitation code for 
adults and juveniles is being set up under 
U. S. supervision for Japan as a whole. He 
is Director of the Juvenile Correctional and 
Social Education program of the Prison 
Branch of the Public Safety Division (G-2 
Section), GHQ, Far East Command. 


M. D. Mos ey, recently Georgia Director 
of Vocational Education, assumed duties in 
Washington, D. C., January 1, as Executive 
Sectetary of the American Vocational Asso- 
ciation. He succeeded L. H. Dennis. 


A former University of Denver Director of 
Student Personnel, C. Harotp McCu.ty, was 
appointed recently as new Director of the 
Veterans Administration's Advisement and 
Guidance Services. Dr. McCully joined the 
Veterans Administration in 1946 as Chief of 
Advisement and Guidance at the Denver V.A. 
Branch Office. He has recently been Special 
Assistant to the Chief of the Psychiatry and 
Neurology Division in the V.A. Department 
of Neurology and Surgery, Washington, 
D.C. Dr. McCully was appointed following 
the death of Ira J. Scorr, who had held the 
directorship since the position was estab- 
lished. With Dr. McCully’s appointment 
was also announced establishment of a three- 
man Advisory Committee to work with the 
V.A. Advisement and Guidance Service in 
recommending methods and procedures in the 
counseling of veterans. Chairman of this 
Committee is E. G. Wiiuiamson, Dean of 
Students, University of Minnesota. Other 
members are Daniet Fever, Dean of Students, 
University of Denver, and Donatp Supsr, 
Professor of Education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 
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Educational Personnel Workers 
Are Subject of Job Analyses 


Descriptions of 12 educational personnel 
job titles have been prepared by representa- 
tives of the Council of Guidance and Person- 
nel Associations, working with representa- 
tives of the U. S. Employment Service and the 
State Employment Offices. The job descrip- 
tions were prepared as a result of the CGPA 
Study Commission's being instructed to re- 
port to the Council and constituent organi- 
zations on four topics: 


e The meaning of personnel work in educa- 

tion. 

e Analysis of the areas of activities in the 

field of student personnel work. 

e An outline of the desirable qualifications 

for those working in the areas defined. 

e Identification and clarification of the 

basic issues in the field, as for example, the 
sition of women in the administrative 
eld and the dominance of any function in 

the total program. 

The first two topics were answered by the 
Study Commission in a pamphlet, Educa- 
tional Personnel Work, Basic Philosophy and Serv- 
ices. In order to expand upon the second 
topic and to provide the outline indicated 
in the third topic, the Study Commission 
undertook a major research program. The 
Study Commission felt that first job analyses 
were needed to define clearly the titles, 
duties, and qualifications of personnel work- 
ers in education as they now exist. 

A total of 218 separate job analysis sched- 
ules were obtained from 32 colleges and 
universities, 25 junior and senior high 
schools, and six public school systems in 10 
states. Publication of the interim report 
containing the 12 job descriptions is expected 
in the near future. 


Job titles described include those of Per- 
sonal Counselor; Director of Student Af- 
fairs; Dean of Boys or Girls; Director of 
Guidance in Public Schools; Placement Of- 
ficer; Director of Student Affairs; Foreign 
Student Adviser; Residence Counselor; Di- 
rector of Religious Activities, and Director of 
Placement. 

To continue the research project, efforts 
are currently under way to obtain financial 
support for a study to develop techniques for 
matching duties and qualifications of educa- 
tional personnel workers. Meanwhile a pre- 
liminary study, Employment Opportunities in 
Educational Administration and Student Per- 
sonnel Work, has been completed by the Oc- 
cupational Outlook Branch of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, and it is hoped it will soon 
be available for publication and distribution. 


What Happens to Accountants 
And Business Administration 
Graduates on Leaving School? 


Professional status of accounting and busi- 
ness administration graduates who com- 
pleted training five or six years ago varies 
according to factors such as sex, religion, 
field of training, size of city and area in which 
employed, type of training school and size of 
employing firm. 

Among business administration graduates 
who reported 1949 earnings in a recent survey, 
top salaries went to marketing majors, their 
median earnings being $3,850. Other median 
earnings reported for that year were person- 
nel administration majors, $3,700; economics 
majors, $3,640; and general business ad- 
ministration majors, $3,590. Highest paying 
jobs were found in 1948 in various manufac- 
turing industries such as food, textiles, and 
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machinery; in wholesale trade; and in the 
Federal Government. Regional pay dif- 
ferentials did not appear to exist to any great 
extent among the business administration 
graduates reporting, but male graduates 
earned considerably more than their female 
classmates. In 1949 the medians were: 
males, $3,680; females, $2,450. 

Among accountants incomes during the 
first year out of school varied from $5,000 to 
$1,500. Larger firms—those hiring six or 
more salaried accountants—tended to pay 
better money to beginners (to the tune of 
about $400 a year) than did the smaller ones. 
Accounting graduates employed in large 
cities of over 1,000,000 earned $460 less a 
year than those working in cities under 
250,000 population. The median net in- 
come in 1948 ranged from $2,740 in New York 
City to $3,450 in the Far West. The South 
and Midwest were close to the top figure, 
while the median for the Northeast (except 
New York City) was about the middle. 

Male accounting graduates in 1948 had 
median earnings of $3,170, while females 
had a median of $2,650. Graduates of 1947 
who went into the private field earned a lot 
more than those who entered C.P.A. work 
or non-C.P.A. public accounting. In the 
span of two years after graduation, however, 
the difference in median earnings in the pri- 
vate and C.P.A. officers narrowed to $190 a 
year, reflecting substantial increases for the 
C.P.A. office accountant and negligible in- 
creases in the private offices. Further find- 
ings of this study, detailed analysis of the 
findings here reported, and a full description 
of population analyzed are reported in the 
mimeographed A Report on the Professional 
Status of Accountancy and Business Administra- 
tion Graduates of 1946 and 1947 which may be 
had for $0.25 on application to the author, 
Robert Shosteck, Director of Research, B'nai 
B'rith Vocational Service Bureau, 1424 Six- 
teenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Avalanche of Applications 
From Oldsters Answers Ad 
For $34-a-Week Position 


On January 14 an ad appeared in the New 
York Times. It said: 


‘“Messenger, 4o-hr., five day, $34, steady. 
Prefer retired man bet. 45-65, G335 Times.” 

Over 250 older men answered this ad, 
and some of them even offered to work for 
$30 a week or less. Some were college gradu- 
ates, there were ministers and teachers, and 
a number were retired Civil Service employees 
or other former government workers. A 
g2-year old unemployed display manager 
wrote “‘I have won 18 national prizes but I 
am a has-been. I can't get a job despite my 
background. I'm over 45."° Among the 
other applicants were a former European 
manager for a motor firm, former owners of a 
grocery and a real estate firm, a former chem- 
ist, partially disabled veterans, 25 retired 
firemen and policemen, and 20 former postal 
employees. Meanwhile, G335 was hearing 
from a number of other people who didn't 
want jobs. The Times received over 100 tele- 
phone calls and letters, ranging from of 
fers of assistance to the surplus applicants to 
denunciations of anyone who would ask a 
man over 45 to work for $34 a week. A 
woman called for a state investigation. Her 
idea was that all the blame lies with em- 
ployment agencics which, she said, screen all 


applicants and turn away the older ones. 
“I wish I was in Korea,’ mourned G335. 
“They're throwing rocks at me for some- 


thing I didn’t start.’ 


Shortage of Engineers 
Creates New Policies 


Radically new policies in industry are re- 
sulting from the current shortage of gradu- 
ating engineers, according to Raymond D. 
Meade, Placement Director at Illinois In- 
stitute of Technology. This has brought 
about some unusual trends. Ten more notice- 
able effects of the abrupt turn-about from 
last June are: 


e More companies are interviewing pro- 
spective graduates in the colleges than ever 
before. 

e Salary levels for beginning engineers in- 
creased at least 10 per cent in the last four 
months of 1950. 

e No graduate is beginning at less than $275 
a month, and in January a company offered 
$500 a month for a qualified electronic engi- 
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meer with a bachelor’s degree. The aver- 
age is $290 to $310. 

e Industry is seeking women engineers for 
the first time. 

e Any engineering graduate can begin work 
the day after graduation. 

e Engineers in sales work and service opera- 
tions in industry already are being channeled 
into strictly engineering functions. 

e On-the-spot hiring is taking place for the 
first time. 

e Research managers and heads of engineer- 
ing departments are accompanying personnel 
men who normally interview, evaluate, and 
refer applications. 

e Companies are willing to accept men who 
are eligible for the draft if they have not re- 
ceived their first notice. 

e Training programs have been curtailed 
and eliminated except in the largest com- 
panies, and graduates are being placed im- 
mediately in engineering work. 


The placement picture began changing last 
September. Between September 15 and Octo- 
ber 15 demands for research, development, 
and design personnel increased at a surprising 
rate, Meade said. ‘‘The situation would be 


alarming even under normal conditions, due 
to the low birth rate of the ‘30's now being 
felt in the high schools, but selective serv- 
ice demands upon manpower will heighten 


the shortage. Actually, the low point will 
not be reached until 1953."” 


Ninth Annual Minnesota 
Industrial Relations Conference 


The Ninth Annual Minnesota Industrial 
Relations Conference, sponsored by the 
University of Minnesota Industrial Relations 
Center and the Twin Cities chapter of the 
Society for Advancement of Management, 
will be held April 12-13 at the University of 
Minnesota Center for Continuation Study. 

Recognizing the great importance of ef- 
ficient training procedures in an expanded 
defense effort, this year’s conference will be 
concerned with the general problem of 
building effective training programs. As in 
past years, the faculty for the annual event 
will be composed of leading industrial rela- 
tions practitioners and members of the Uni- 
versity staff. 
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Successful methods of training rank and file 
employees will be presented by Ernest C. 
Bartell, Director of Training and Technical 
Employment, Merck and Company, Rahway, 
New Jersey. Important elements in super- 
visory training will be discussed by Otis 
McCreery, Director of Training, Aluminum 
Company of America, and Earl Planty, Exec- 
utive Counselor, Johnson and Johnson 
Company. Howard P. Mold, Training Di- 
rector, Minneapolis-Honeywell Company,and 
Carroll L. Shartle, Personnel Research Board, 
Ohio State University, will present various 
aspects of leadership training. Measuring 
the effectiveness of training programs will 
be discussed by Raymond A. Katzell, Psy- 
chological Services Center, Syracuse Univer- 
sity, and Ernest H. Reed, Manager of Educa- 
tion and Training, International Harvester 
Company, Chicago. Alden Elstrom, Presi- 
dent, Alden-Wonderall Company, St. Louis 
Park, Minnesota, and Ed Schleh, Personnel 
Surveys, Inc., Minneapolis, will analyze 
case studies of training programs that have 
failed. 


30,000 Foreign Study 
Opportunities Listed 


More than 30,600 foreign study oppor- 
tunities are reported in UNESCO's new edi- 
tion of “Study Abroad,’ an international 
handbook of fellowships, scholarships and 
study grants, the U. S. National Commis- 
sion for UNESCO announced recently. 

Volume III of the study guide, published 
annually by the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization, lists 
awards for 1950-1951 academic year avail- 
able from donors in 54 countries, from the 
dependencies and trust territories of five 
governments and through the United Na- 
tions and its specialized agencies. 

The Unie’ States is represented in the 
handbook with a listing of over 12,750 study 
opportunities, about 1,600 granted by colleges 
and universities and over 2,250 from educa- 
tional foundations and private organizations. 
The remainder are made possible through 
government grants through the Office of 
Educational Exchange of the Department of 
State often in cooperation with private in- 
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stitutions. Approximately one-third of the 
reported grants provide opportunities for 
U. S. citizens to travel abroad; two-thirds 
are bringing people to the United States to 
study. 

Copies of Volume III, Study Abroad, are on 
sale from the Columbia University Press, 
2960 Broadway, New York City, for $1.25. 


Consultants on Service 
To Blind Open Office 


Colleges and social agencies which feel 
the need of help in counseling blind students 
or adults may now refer their problems to a 
newly opened New York office, McKay As- 
sociates, Consultants on Service to the Blind. 
Located at 112 East 1gth Street, McKay As- 
sociates is under the directorship of Evelyn 
C. McKay. Miss McKay was for 24 years a 
member of the staff of the American Founda- 
tion for the Blind. Consultation is on a fee 
basis. 


Lipreading Scholarship Available 


A $100 lipreading scholarship for 1951 is 
available to prospective teachers of the hard 
of hearing. Details concerning the scholar- 
ship are available from Rose V. Feilbach, 
Chairman, Teachers’ Committee, 1157 North 
Columbus Street, Arlington, Virginia. Ap- 
plications must be filed before May 1. 


Adult Education Workers 
To Form New Organization 


A new national association for profes- 
sional and non-professional workers in the 
field of adult education will be founded at a 
conference of adult educators meeting in 
Columbus, Ohio, May 9-11, it was announced 
here recently. The announcement was made 
jointly by Leland P. Bradford, of Washing- 
ton, D. C., Executive Secretary of the De- 
partment of Adult Education of the National 
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Education Association, and Herbert C. Hun- 
saker, of Cleveland, Acting Director, Ameri- 
can Association for Adult Education and 
Dean of Cleveland College, Western Reserve 
University. The new association is expected 
to bring together the memberships of the two 
existing adult education organizations and 
many adult educators not affiliated with 
either organization 


Third Annual Guidance 
Clinic Held at R.1.T. 


The Third Annual Guidance Clinic 
conducted at the Counseling Center of the 
Rochester Institute of Technology on De- 
cember 27 and 28. To meet the needs of the 
numbers of youth secking aptitude testing and 
counseling programs during the Christmas 
holidays, the Counseling Center devised a 
clinic arrangement. 

By limiting participation to high school 
seniors only, some group testing could be 
done. One half-day out of the two-day pro- 
gram, however, was reserved for special 
testing on an individual basis to supplement 
group testing. Most of the preliminary 
interviews were held before the testing days, 
with counseling interviews scheduled later 


was 


Guidance Night Held 
At International College 


A Guidance Night program was held 
February 1 at American International Col- 
lege, Springfield, Massachusetts. John J. 
Desmond, Commissioner of Education for the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, spoke on 
the subject of *‘Methods of Vocational Guid- 
ance." Invitations were extended to guid- 
ance personnel and educators in the Spring- 
field area, as well as to the general public. 
Exhibits of guidance literature and material 
were presented. Arrangements were made 
by Kenneth Zimmer's class in Methods and 
Techniques of Vocational Guidance. 


Once we recognize the influence of any or all of these (personal and 
situational) factors on the vocational success of an individual, we 
must acknowledge how futile and presumptuous it is to administer 
a few tests to an individual and, from his scores, to attempt to fore- 
tell his eventual success or failure—Harry D. Kitson, “Can We 
Predict Vocational Success?” editorial, Occupations, May, 1948. 





YOU MIGHT LIKE TO READ... 





w Your bulletin board may need just the 

rescription given in the December, 1950. 
NEA Journal. This is a picture feature which 
emphasizes the need to create a good headline, 
to illustrate the headline, to arrange ma- 
terials effectively, for cooperation among all 
concerned and to keep a schedule. ‘‘Increas- 
ing Education's Holding Power’’ by Sam M. 
Lambert in the same issue is a progress report 
on the West Virginia Education Association's 
three-year study of why 65 per cent of their 
boys and girls were failing to finish high 
school. 


w ‘Problems of the Older Worker’’ is the 
theme of the December, 1950, Employment 
Security Review. A burden in a loose labor 
market, the skill of the older individual is 
not questioned when manpower gets scarce. 
Today's expediency, however, is no solution. 
Older workers need a secure and permanent 
place in the labor force. The Review can 
probably be obtained at any public employ- 
ment office by those interested in reading this 
particular issue. 


w Have you dashed out to purchase your 
television set in order to provide ‘‘vitamins 
for your mind?"’ The December, 1950, issue 
of the Science Research Associates Guidance 
Newsletter analyzes the recent controversial 
and offensive advertising of the television 
industry¥and points up many of the issues 
facing education and its use of television. 
Another feature of this issue is a description 
of what Derry Township,tHershey, Pennsyl- 
vania, is doing about drop-outs with the 
title, “The ‘Personal Touch’ Reduces Drop- 
Out Rates.” : 


w Schools have been closed in some South- 
west communities to circumvent the amend- 
ment to the Fair Labor Standards Act which 
made it illegal to employ children under 16 
in commercial agriculture during the hours 
schools are in session. This fact in addition 
to various statistics from the annual report 


of the Committee's General Secretary high- 
lights the November, 1950, issue of The 
American Child, published by the National 
Child Labor Committee, 419 4th Avenue, 
New York 16, N. Y. 


w ‘Professional Women in Modern Society” 
is the theme of the winter issue of The Journal 
of Social Issues. Margaret Mead in her syn- 
thesizing article phrases the problem as 
being based upon the need for mutual re- 
sponsibility to build a better world. This 
means in fact creating a world in which men 
and women’s gifts are used mutually . . . to 
build a world in which no human gift is 
disallowed because there are not cultural 
forms through which it can be expressed. 
Other authors include Viola Klein, Mar- 
guerite Wykoff Zapoleon, Hazel Davis, 
Agnes Samuelson, and Josephine J. Williams. 
One feature of the issue is an illustration of 
the basic problem by one article on a profes- 
sion in which women predominate (educa- 
tion) and one in which they constitute a smal! 
fraction (medicine). 


w The entire December, 1950, issue of The 
High School Journal is devoted to the topic, 
“Counseling Adolescents.’" It carries such 
articles as “‘The Emerging Role of the High 
School Counselor,"’ by G. Gordon Ellis; 
‘Adolescent Development as a Factor in 
Counseling’’ by Elizabeth H. Hurlock; 
“*The Role of Informational Services in 
Counseling,"’ by Roland G. Ross; ‘‘Tech- 
niques in Teodeinn Individuals,’* by J. W. M. 
Rothney, and *‘Developing a County Pro- 
gram for Secondary School Counseling,’’ by 
Allene B. Hassell. The foreword of the issue 
comments, ‘if teaching and — are 
distinct processes, it is counseling and not 
teaching which is the major function of our 
school systems."’ 


a The only way to create pi citizens 
is to let youngsters read freely so later they 
may think freely. This develops the ability 
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to make sound judgments and enables our 
youth to grapple with the realities of modern 
times. These are two of the ideas in a force- 
ful article, ‘“Tender Young Minds Should be 
Toughened,’ by Edward J. Gibian which 
appears in the December, 1950, Kéwanis 
Magazine. 


@ The fifth article in the PTA study course, 
“Growing Toward Maturity," is “Choosing 
a Career’’ by Nancy C. Wimmer and appears 
in the January, 1951, National Parent-Teacher. 
It is particularly pointed toward the role of 
the parent in vocational choice. Discussion 
questions, program suggestions, and reading 
references are included. The same issue has 
an excellent down-to-earth article on the 
art of listening, “‘Everybody's Listening!”’ 
It should serve as an excellent topic for dis. 
cussion in classes, clubs, and other groups. 


w Research into marriage counseling has 
almost no past, its present is beset with dif- 
ficulties, and its future the concern of all 
interested in the field. ‘*‘What Is Significant 
for Research in Marriage Counseling?’’ by 
Raymond F. Sletto attempts to point out 
needed areas and topics for research. The 


article appears in the fall, 1950, issue of 
Marriage and Family Living. 


a ‘Jobs and How to Get Them”’ discusses 
the cooperative plan between business and 
education in Los Angeles to provide teachers 
and counselors with first-hand information 
and understanding of basic business proce- 
dures. The plan provides for school personnel 
to work in various jobs during the summer. 
During this time they receive regular pay 
and teaching credits. The plan is outlined 
in detail in the December, 1950, issue of 
Trends published free of charge by the 
National Association of Manufacturers at 
14 West 49th Street, New York City. 


w Teaching and guidance can’t be mixed 
according to Elizabeth Chase who writes in 
the Clearing House for December, 1950. She 
feels that guidance is the 1950 *‘password"’ 
and despite the fact that many people talk 
about it, few understand it. Her contention 
is that counselors work vertically, that is 
with their attention focused on one person, 
whereas teachers must work horizontally— 
considering the whole class or group. ‘‘Oil 
and Water: Teaching and Guidance Can't 


Be Mixed"’ will stir up something whether 
or not it mixes it. 


w College freshmen seem to be less super- 
stitious now than 20 years ago, peices 
to a research study reported by George J. 
Dudycha in the December 9, 1950, School and 
Society under the title, ‘“The Superstitious 
Beliefs of College Freshmen in 1930 and 
1949." However, education still has a job 
to do in this area as indicated by the number 
of students who still accept various super- 
stitious beliefs. 


ws Employce morale seems to be largely the 
result of the individual's attitudes toward 
his working conditions rather than the actual 
conditions themselves. This idea underlies 
a discussion by Arthur L. Rautman in the 
November, 1950, issue of Personnel Adminis- 
tration. The author stresses the thought 
that an individual brings all of himself to 
every task he undertakes, an idea which 
might well be the key to morale problems 
in the school and other groups as well as in 
industry. 


w ‘Leadership Aspects of Administrative 
Behavior’ by Carroll L. Shartle reports 
various results of the Ohio State oe of 
industrial leadership. The ideal leader seems 
to be one who places few demands upon the 
person he leads, who does not interfere with 
their freedom and who is a member of a 
group but who at the same time is perceived 
as one who can do things for the group and 
as one who gets things done. The article 
y ewer in the November, 1950, issue of 

vanced Management. ‘The Industrial Use 
of Personality Tests’ by William E. Henry 
and Harriet Bruce Moore is discussed in the 
same issuc. 


w Douglas E. Scates, Research Editor of 
The Journal of Teacher Education, points up an 
important problem in the December, 1950, 
issue with an article, ‘Dynamic Adjustment 
to Teaching: A Focal Point for Research." 
Counselors and others interested in good staff 
relationships and growth will be interested 
in his review of research on this topic. The 
same issue analyzes the employment inter- 
view in an article by Roye R. Bryant, ‘“The 
Employment Interview of the Inexperienced 
Teacher."" The author's points are equally 
valuable for experienced teachers. 
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Everypay Occupations, 2nd ed., by Mil- 
dred A. Davey, Elizabeth M. Smith, 
Theodore R. Myers. Boston: D.C. Heath 
and Company, 1950. 445pp. $3.00. 


HIS IS ANOTHER book on occupations ap- 

parently designed for use on the high 
school level. It is interestingly written 
and should appeal to ninth and tenth grade 
students, but it seems doubtful whether high 
school students can get a very clear-cut pic- 
ture of the world of work from contact with 
this book alone. The discussion material 
in each chapter seems to follow a simple yet 
practical pattern. The pattern of discussion 
as given by the authors is as follows: 
(1) education and training; (2) work; (3) 
conditions of work; (4) personal qualifica- 
tions; (5) earnings, and (6) opportunities 
for promotion. The authors attack 
each occupation systematically. In most 
cases they succeed in discussing the basic 
points listed above without becoming dry 
and staid in their approach. 

Another commendable feature of the or- 
es peg of each chapter is the material 
isted at the close of the chapter. Here is a 
list of advantages and disadvantages in 
parallel columns. Immediately following is 
customarily given a selected list of job > 
Sindaveunnadh , the source of job titles is not 
given. In some cases one wonders about 
the basis for selection of the particular titles 
listed. Another practical phase of the chap- 
ter organization is the list of educational 
institutions. In some cases these institutions 
are classified in terms ofthe types of curricula 
offered, which makes them even more usable. 

Like most books of this nature, this gives a 
brief list of sources of additional information. 
Some of these sources are good. The general 
impression of the reviewer is that they might 
have been more complete. 

A number of pictures of occupational scenes 
are found inthe book. The pictures are good, 
particularly as far as photography and print- 


ing are concerned. They seem to be realistic 
and unposed. Naturally they portray only a 
very small fragment of the work-a-day ac- 
tivities in any one occupation. Their value 
in helping boys and girls obtain a realistic 
understanding of the world of work may be 
questioned unless the instructor makes a 
definite effort to compensate for weaknesses 
inherent in the use of this type of visual aid. 

Many people now emphasize the impor- 
tance of using occupational information in 
the counseling process. In most cases the 
use of occupational information is based 
upon the postulate that there are many dif- 
ferent occupations in which any one individ- 
ual may participate with interest and suc- 
cess. If this assumption is sound, one of the 
most important outcomes in any course in 
occupational information should be the 
appreciation of this fact. This implies 
recognition that the occupations in the world 
of work are sheers | in terms of such 
general criteria as nature of work done, ma- 
terials used, tools needed, and even worker 
characteristics. The basic plan of organiza- 
tion in this book is not conducive to the 
achievement of this outcome. 

A survey of the table of contents leads one 
to believe that the chapter headings were 
selected in terms of the Standard Industrial 
Classification Plan. No reference to the use 
of this generally accepted plan of classifica- 
tion as a frame of lh was found. If 
this frame of reference were used, it probably 
should have been called to the attention of 
instructors because it should make the ma- 
terial in the book more meaningful. An ex- 
ample of the apparent failure of the authors 
to develop the discussion of specific occupa- 
tions or industries in the setting of some basic 
plan of classification becomes evident when 
one observes the divisions of the various 
chapters. 

In the chapter dealing with professional 
services most of the emphasis is given to 
educational and health services. A survey 
of any of the generally accepted plans of 
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classification of the world of work will show 
that there are many other important pro- 
fessions. The authors doubtless recognize 
this, but they might have given some reason 
for limiting their discussions to these par- 
ticular oom Bcnenlh groups. Unless the in- 
structor is very careful to see that students are 
exposed to a much mbre complete picture of 
professional occupations, they may fail to 
appreciate the significance of many pro- 
fessional areas. They may also fail to 
recognize the interrelationship of professions 
in terms of personal and educational require- 
ments. 

The consistency of this weakness in the 
basic planning of the book is further evi- 
denced by the industrial selections listed and 
described in the chapter on manufacturing 
and mechanical industries. Much emphasis 
is given to the automobile industry, which is 
interesting and should appeal to students, 
but there are many other important industries 
which probably provide almost as many op- 
portunities. Again it is understandable that 
the authors could not deal with all of the 
occupations in the world of work, all of the 
industries, or even all of the fields of oc- 
cupations, but they should have given better 
reasons for selecting particular ones and 
omitting others. 

In conclusion, the reviewer feels that this 
book is interestingly written and that each 
description follows a simple pattern, but 
that it needs to be supplemented considerably 
if high school youth are not to get a very 
lopsided picture of the world of work.— 
E. G. Kennepy, Director of Guidance Services, 
Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburgh, Kan- 


SaS. 
—_—_<qp—____—__ 


Lire Apjustment Text Noresooxs, by 
R. Floyd Cromwell and Morgan D. Par- 
menter. Baltimore: Guidance Publica- 
tions, 1950. Five Volumes. $2.50 the 
set. 


L fe Is A SERIES Of text notebooks for the 


school guidance program and recom- 
mended, by the authors, for use in grades 
seven through twelve. There are five major 
volumes, one work sheet and a teacher's 
manual in the sequence. Each of the major 
booklets combines reading content for the 
student and workbook sheets for related ex- 
ercises. 


The various materials of this series have 
been designed for use in certain grades. The 
first volume, The Bobby G, consists of 64 
pages and is recommended for grade seven. 
It was prepared by David G. MacIntyre and 
Marvin W. Rice with the assistance of the 
authors of the series. The theme of the 
booklet is a series of events aboard a fictional 
ship, the Bobby G. The student reads stories, 
usually of one page, which are intended to 
arouse discussion involving certain problems 
of adjustment. Space is Pa in the 
booklet for each student to fill in answers to 
the discussion questions. The major di- 
visions of this booklet are: ‘““Why Bother 
With an Education’’; *‘People Act Queerly’’; 
“Your Best Foot Forward’’; “‘Stories of 
Successful Canadians’’; *‘Foundation Stories 
of Success,’” and “Introduction to Occupa- 
tions.”’ 

The second booklet in the series is called, 
Growing Up, and is a ‘‘mental health"’ text of 
64 pages. The reading content averages 
about one-half page per topic and has been 
prepared to fit ie particular topic to be dis- 
cussed. Some of the items covered are: 
“‘How Are We Different’’; ‘“What Do You 
Want"; “How We Learn’; “‘Courtesy’’; 
‘““Emotions’’; ‘Making Decisions’’; *‘Choos- 
ing a Vocation," and 20 others. 

The third volume of the group is called 
You and Your Future. It is a 48-page booklet 
devoted to occupational information and 
personal evaluation. There are four major 
chapters: ‘‘Planning Your Vocation’’; 
“Taking Stock of Yourself’; ‘Improving 
Yourself,’’ and “‘Exploring Occupations.” 

The fourth volume, Exploring Occupations, 
has 56 pages and is directed at an analysis of 
mine occupational groups. Text material 
and suggested activities are intended to help 
the student evaluate the various groups of 
occupations. Such groups as agriculture 
workers, laborers, proprictors, managers, 
and officials are included. 

The last volume in the series is called 
Success in the World of Work. It is a 48-page 
text workbook intended to help the student 
a for his or her first job. It reviews 
such topics as techniques of writing letters 
of application, | vacancies, filling out 
application forms and others related to the 
search for employment. 

The other items of the sequence are the 
Jobogram, a single-page work sheet, and the 
teacher's manual called Suggestions to the 
Teacher of Occupations. The work sheet offers 
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a framework for the study of an occupation. 
The student is expected to seek information 
on a chosen occupation and fill in the blanks. 
The teacher's manual offers suggestions for 
using the last three volumes of the series and 
is a resource booklet of available occupational 
information. 

The materials should prove of real value 
to the guidance program of any school. 
The vocabulary is appropriate, most of the 
illustrations serve a purpose, the exercises 
should stimulate thinking and discussion, 
and the volumes tend to Se organized in a 
logical manner. The guidance worker 
should find the series an invaluable aid in 
conducting the group activities of the guid- 
ance program. 

It may be desirable to point out a danger 
inherent in this type of ackage."" The 
school administrator or PE see worker is 
often prone to accept such materials as the 
guidance program or major fraction thereof. 
This is usually not the intent of the authors 
of the materials. ‘Even though this series is 
valuable it should not be anal te a crutch for 
the weak teacher or the unimaginative guid- 
ance worker. The series may be used as a 


core for group activity but must be supple- 


mented with other materials. This would be 
fair to the authors and the students for whom 
they have been devised. 

In the reviewer's opinion this series has 
several limiting features. The title is some- 
what misleading, for after the first two vol- 
umes the content is primarily occupational. 
If the user of the material recognizes the oc- 
cupational emphasis the importance of title 
becomes irrelevant. A second observation is 
that the occupational content may cause an 
overlapping of discussion if used over a six- 
year span. Occupational planning is to be 
found in all five volumes. If the workbooks 
are completed and discussed in detail there 
should be repetition of some of the material. 
Unless the instructor is very careful in his 
selection of materials the junior or senior 
may develop an attitude of “‘this is the same 
thing as we did last year." A certain degree 
of flexibility should be maintained in the use 
of the series so as to prevent the development 
of this attitude. It may be desirable to use 
the materials at three grade levels instead of 
six as a means of preventing possible nega- 
tive reactions. 

Ic is recognized that the volumes are 
adaptations of those originally published in 
Canada. Because of this, terms such as 
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“Canada” and ‘‘Canadians’’ are to be found 
in the first part of the series. It may not be 
of major importance, but terms of *‘America’’ 
and “‘American’’ would seem more ap- 
propriate for an international publication. 

In conclusion the reviewer recommends 
this series for use in the school’s guidance 
program provided the following steps are 
taken: 

@ The contents of this series is carefully 
analyzed and integrated into the guidance 
program. 

@ The best instructors available supervise the 
use of all materials. 

© Flexibility in the use of the series be main- 
tained so as to prevent an overlapping of 
content. 

© The series is used as a tool not as a crutch.— 
Raymonp N. Hartcu, Associate Professor, In- 
stitute of Counseling, Testing, and Guidance, 
Michigan State College. 


Canpip Career Booxs, ed. by Sarah 
Splaver. New York, 1951. $.25 each. 


OMETHING NEW HAS COME along in the 

field of occupational information—low- 
— pocket-size career books. The pub- 
isher, Sarah Splaver, a professional member 
of NVGA and author of Opportunities in 
Vocational Guidance, believes that teen-agers 
might like to read books which are handy 
in size. 

The publisher claims that standards for 
good occupational literature as formulated 
by the Occupational Research Division of the 
NVGA are being used as a guide in the 
writing of each of these career books. Each 
career book is being written by a person of 
experience in the particular job category. 
The books are approximately 12,000 words 
long. 

To assist counselors in filing these books in 
their vocational libraries, a notation at the 
beginning of each book indicates the Dic- 
tionary of Occupational Titles classification code 
number for the job title. 

The first three titles are: The Singer's Job, 
by Belle Baker, singer of ballads and musical 
comedy; The Secretary's Job by Gloria Dul- 
chin, secretary to Robert Q. Lewis; and The 
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fctor's Job, by Ann Hastings, member of 
Actors Equity and teacher of advanced 
dramatics at Rhodes High School. The 
price 1s $.25 each. The address of Candid 
Career Books is 489 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City 17 

Other titles in preparation are The Baseball 
Player's Job; The Dancer's Job; The Dise- 
Jockey's Job; The Editor's Job; The Model's 
Job; The Lawyer's Job; The Physician's Job, 
The Sports Announcer's Job; The Teacher's Job, 
and The Writer's Job —W.D. W 


<> 


BioLoGyY CAREERS Cuart-MANUAI 
Chicago: Rice Research Associates, 1950 
98 pp. $2.00 


HIS MANUAL OUTLINES essential data on 

major aspects of careers in 32 biological 
fields, chiefly the professions. Some es- 
sential information, especially on salaries and 
number of workers, is as much as 10 years 
out of date, and hence misleading. 

Many of the job descriptions are woefully 
inadequate. For example, the job of forester 
is described in 10 words: “‘Applies knowledge 
of wood crops to sustain oa renew forests. "’ 
[he reader is referred to professional as- 
sociations, but in many instances addresses 
are not given. There is an inexcusable mis- 
spelling of words in this volume where the 
reader is introduced to such fields as “‘horti- 
culturalist,’" “‘parisitologist,"’ and ‘‘phara- 
macist.'"—Ropert Suostreck, Director of Re- 
search, B'nai Brith Vocational Service Bureau, 
Washington, D.C 


<> 


Your Career, by Ed Cunningham and 
Leonard Reed. New York: Simon and 
Shuster, Publishers, 1949. 72 pp. $1.00. 


bina ‘PROFESSIONAL JOURNALISTS attempt 
in this paper-bound booklet to provide 
recent factual information about 84 pro- 
fessions (including semi-professions and sev- 
eral skilled trades). The data, presented in 
somewhat capsule form, appear to be reason- 
ably accurate. Included:as a somewhat un- 
usual feature are references to what are es- 
sentially college textbooks in each field de- 
scribed; this is a useful although sometimes 
neglected method of introducing an indi- 


Can you use current job facts? 


On working for the Government here and 
abroad? Or on differences between public 
school and private school teaching? These 
are two of the recent reprints released~by 
MaDEMOISELLE’s Jobs and Futures Depart- 
ment. Counselors of high school and college 
women (and of men too) have long valued 
these up-to-date reports, products of the 


resources of a national maga- 


research 
zine. We issue our reprints singly or by 
subscription or in a handy indexed file. 
Vocational counselors, placement officers, 
librarians, deans and teachers use them in 


guidance. Below, a few timely reprints: 


Jobs and Futures, Mapemorsecyr 


575 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
I enclose 10c for each reprint checked 
Please send me: 


~— 


Government jobs 


() Teaching in public and private schools 


| 

[) Jobs in display 

C) Four shortage fields (elementary school 
teaching, nursing, library and social work) 


Picture editing 

Camp counseling 

Personnel 

Advertising jobs 

Religious jobs 

Community recreation leadership 
Selling TV ideas 

Working in New York City 

Your job campaign 

Our complete list of reprints (free) 
All reprints, as issued (1 set free to 
colleges; others, $1 per year, enclosed ) 


The Jobs and Futures File, collection of 
61 widely useful articles indexed in a 
permanent loose-leaf binder ($5 enclosed) 


O on0000g0o0000 


Name, Title . aes 
Address____ 


City, Zone, State . - " 
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MADEMO 


When replying to advertisements please mention OccuPaTion 
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vidual to a professional field. Reference also 
is made to the professional organization in 
the field and to the professional journal. 

As noted, the emphasis is factural; no 
attempt is made to ‘jazz up’ the presenta- 
ron. 

An unfortunate feature of the booklet is 
the inclusion of an aptitude guide to “help 
you determine your interests and capabil- 
ities."" This is the usual self-analysis inven- 
tory thing with the usual shortcomings. 
The writers suggest recourse to professional 
testing services ‘if you don't fare so well”’ 
on the self-analysis test. It is regrettable 
that an associate member of the APA was re- 
sponsible for the — — section. 

This booklet will provide a quick overview 
of professional occupations and may be 
recommended for that limited purpose.— 
Artaur H. Brayrietp, University of Calt- 
fornia, Berkeley. 


te 


A. Hanpspook For COLLEGE TEACHERS, 
ed. by Bernice Brown Cronkhite. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1950. 
272 pp. $3.00. 


N DANGER OF an uncomfortable wetting is 

the graduate student who exposes his in- 
experienced, unsanforized self as he dashes 
from the protective awning of research into 
college teaching. 

The novice in higher education today faces 
a section of undergraduate students for the 
first time without a solid base of educational 
courses and supervised practiced teaching. 
You can’t censure the new instructor for 
inadequate preparation. The onus is rather 
upon the system. 

Teaching is both art and science. Pro- 
vided a psychophysical integration of both 
exists, the new instructor goes readily and 
assuredly to the podium. It’s when he shifts 
without preparation from the laboratory to 
the lectern, that he finds himself in conflict. 

This conflict is between the standards re- 
quired by his new professional role and his 
acute awareness of poor preparation for that 
role. 

The book in review attempts to bridge the 
gulf. Chapters are by various lecturers who 
transmitted the same words of wisdom to 
Radcliffe and Harvard graduate students 
meeting in extracurricular sessions. 
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“It represented a middle way between the 
two extremes of a formal required course in 
college teaching. . .and the leaving of both 
the spirit and mechanics of good teaching to 
choice.”’ 

Structurally commendable, the subject mat- 
ter is organic in development. Three chap- 
ters treat varieties of teaching methods in the 
social sciences. Four chapters fondle the 
humanities, natural sciences, and relationship 
of teacher and student. 

The instructor's position in faculty organ- 
izations, professional societies, study abroad, 
and continued research and publication are 
ably and constructively evaluated. And, 
for good measure, studies of “‘scientitic aids to 
learning and research"’ and speech me- 
chanics are helpfully provided. 

Guidance-centered readers may welcome, it 
not accept as amiably, two sections on use of a 
college placement bureau and ways of latch- 
ing on to that first teaching job. 

In general, the authors consider the gradu- 
ate student an academic hobbledehoy—a 
cross between man and boy. Thus, language 
of presentation is simple, usually directive, 
ol certainly therapeutic. 

A few random selections are given below to 
illustrate the tone of the lectures: 


Effective speech: .you Must train your- 
self with long patience in the skills that en- 
able you to reveal your thought through the 
blended qualities of competent and appealing 
speech.” 

Professtonal societies: ‘Professors belong to 
an average of 2.2 societies. . .imstructors to 
less than one per person. . .members attend 
about one-tenth slanedinns of societies they 
belong to. . .professional societies (are) a 
most important adjunct to progress in 
scholarship. . ."’ 

Study abroad: ‘Plan if possible a year 
abroad before you begin to teach. Then 
have a refresher summer whenever possible 
and a sabbatical when the opportunity per- 
mits."” 

College placement bureau: not all 
virtues are vested in the eastern seaboard and 
very often there are good jobs elsewhere. . . 
the important thing for those with an A.M. 
is to get some teaching experience. . .more 
than anything else." 

Search for position: ‘‘Yet the college job 
you get with only the master’s degree is going 
to be, at best, temporary; at worst, a blind 
alley.”’ 
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The social sciences: “The class attends in 
waves and a wave cannot last more than 20 
minutes. . .lay out a lecture in three sections, 
with short breathing spells which you can 
fill by some form of anecdotal material."’ 

Contributors have painted their themes 
with broad strokes of the brush. In general- 
izing their points of view, they may have 
hedged too greatly to satisfy the individual 
ah of instructors. This is not to be taken 
as a criticism of the book, which I feel has 
well carried out its purpose—to present a 
panorama rather than a portrait sitting. 

Nor, would this review be sacrilegious 
enough to disagree with the convictions of 
the authors. Admittedly, each has his bias, 
but on the whole a fair approach has been 
observed. 

The reviewer recommends at least a cursory 
familiarization of this book by graduate stu- 
dents-whatever their career goals, college 
instructors of recent vintage, as well as ad- 
ministrators. The latter manipulate the 
controls which insure the successful transition 
from hobbledehoy to competent college 
teacher, and should be in on the know.— 
Harotp Miter, New Orleans Vocational Guid- 
ance Service of B'nai B'rith. 


New Hampsuire Pusiic ScHoots GUIDANCE 
Services Hanpsook, published by the 
New Hampshire State Department of 
Education. 108 pp. 


HIS PUBLICATION embodies the work of a 

committee of 17 New Hampshire ed- 
ucators under chairmanship of Raymond I. 
Beal, Superintendent at Portsmouth. Mem- 
bers of the committee represented different 
levels of education such as the Junior High 
School and Teachers College as well as dif- 


ferent geographical areas in the state. The 
committee worked in cooperation with the 
state supervisor of Occupational Information 
and Guidance, the Director of Vocational 
Education, the Commissioner of Education, 
and the New Hampshire State Board of Ed- 
ucation in developing its report. The con- 
tents of the Handbook indicate that those who 
prepared the material were not only familiar 
with current literature and recommended 
guidance practices, but were keenly aware of 
the soungliey problems confronting teachers, 
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counselors, and others. The committee has 
done an admirable job in setting down in 
positive, concise, and well-organized manner 
the pertinent information and suggestions so 
often needed by those responsible for in- 
augurating, improving, and maintaining a 
guidance services program. 

The Handbook consists of 108 pri 
8'/, x 11 pages in loose-leaf style which 
provides a handy and economical! means for 
additions or revisions. Titles of the eleven 
different chapters which reveal the genera 
contents of each, are: *‘What Is Guidance? 
An Overview"; “Knowing the Individual! 
Part I, Inventory and Records’’; ‘“Knowing 
the Individual—Part II, Testing’, ““Utiliz 
ing Informational Services'’; ‘“The Counsel 
ing Services’’; ‘‘The Orientation and Place 
ment Services’’; ‘The Follow-up Services’ 
“Organization and Administration’; “Eva! 
uating the Program of Guidance Service 
"Services of the State Occupational Informa 
tion and Guidance office’; ‘‘Professtona! 
Organizations.”’ 

Within each chapter frequent headings in 
black type and subheadings of lighter type 
assist the reader, and are very helpful aids in 
spotting information when the handbook 1s 
used as a reference. Suggested forms, record 
cards, and other similar specific tools and de 
vices are included in this publication, as is a 

suggested minimal testing program”’ start- 
ing with “Reading Readiness’’ in kinder 
garten and ending through “‘Grade 12.’ 
There appears at the end of most chapters a 
list of references, or sources of additional! 
information. 

This Handbook was prepared for use in the 
state of New Hampshire, but with the ex- 
ception of minor parts of it which apply 
specifically to that state, it should prove to 
be a valuable reference and action guide to 
guidance services workers in any other 
state.—GLen Weaver, State Supervisor, OIG S 
Oregon State Board of Education, Salem. 
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MEASUREMENT IN Topay’'s ScHoo.ts, 2nd 
ed., by Clay C. Ross. New York: Pren 
tice-Hall, Inc., 1947. 551 pp. $4.50. With 
Chapter Exercises and Tests separately 
bound, 1949. 


HOSE WHO ARE familiar with the first 
edition of this book will welcome the 
second edition, in which the author has re- 
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vised almost all of the material from the first 
edition and includes much altogether new 
material. All bibliographies and citations 
have been revised. A list of leading pub- 
lishers of tests has been added to the final 
chapter. 

The book is divided into four parts. Part 
I, ‘‘The Problem of Measurements,"’ includes 
measurement in the modern world; the 
historical development of measurement in 
education, and the characteristics of a satis- 
factory measuring instrument. Part II, *“The 
Construction of Informal Teacher Made 
Tests,’ includes general principles of test 
construction; principles of constructing spe- 
cific types of objective tests, and the construc- 
tion and use of essay examinations. Part 
Ill, ‘‘The Testing Program,”’ includes steps 
in the testing program; the statistical anal- 
ysis of test results; graphical representation 
of educational data, and the uses and limita- 
tions of norms. Part IV, ‘““Measurement in 
Instruction,"’ includes motivation; practice; 
diagnosis; school marks; classification and 
sromotion; guidance; evaluation; and pub- 
ic relations. 

The book is scholarly yet practical. Ie 
reviews and gives exact references of the con- 


tribution made by the leaders in the field and 
shows how these have been and can be applied 


in today’s schools. The book is replete with 
illustrative material, tables, graphs, charts, 
statistical computations, case studies, cumu- 
lative records, etc. At the end of each chap- 
ter is a list of carefully selected readings for 
further study. 

This is one of the most inclusive, practical, 
and up-to-date texts in the field of measure- 
ment. It is highly recommended as a college 
text as well as a text for in-service training of 
teachers and school administrators.— 
Frorence §. Dunwop, Psychologist and Super- 
visor of Special Classes, City of Ottawa Public 
Schools, Canada. 


Tueory or Menta Tests, by Harold 
Gulliksen. New York: John Wiley & 
Sons, 1950. 486pp. $6.00. 


T: APPEALING TITLE Of this book will 
undoubtedly attract the attention of 
many guidance workers. But Gulliksen in 
the preface warns that this volume is de- 
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signed for those with the following prepara- 
tion: 


1. A knowledge of elementary algebra, in- 
cluding such topics as the binomial expansion, the 
solution of simultaneous linear equations, and the 
use of tables of logarithms 

2. Some familiarity with analytical geometry, 
emphasizing primarily the equation of the straight 
line, although some use is made of the equations 
for the circle, ellipse, hyperbola, and parabola 

3. A knowledge of elementary statistics, in 
cluding such topics as the computation and inter- 
pretation of means, standard deviations, correla 
tions, errors of estimate, and the constants of the 
equation of the regression line. It is assumed that 
the students know how to make and to interpret 
frequency diagrams of various sorts, including the 
histogram, frequency polygon, normal curve, and 
the correlation scatter diagram. Familiarity with 
tables of the normal curve and with significance 


tests is also assumed 


This reviewer believes that the book would 
be accurately described by the title, ““The 
Theory and Mathematics of Test Develop- 
ment." The reason for this comment may 
be discerned from a consideration of the 
topics considered in the several chapters. 
Following the introductory chapter, Chap- 
ters 2 and 3 deal with equations derived from 
definitions of “‘random error’’ and “‘true 
score."" The next two chapters which dis- 
cuss ‘‘error of measurement,’’ are followed by 
four chapters on the effect of length on various 
aspects of tests. Two chapters consider the 
act of group heterogeneity on reliability 
and validity. Succeeding chapters are titled 
“correction for univariate selection in the 
three-variable case’’; “‘correction for multi- 
variate selection in the general case’’; “‘a 
statistical criterion for parallel tests’’; ‘‘ex- 

rimental methods of obtaining test re- 
liability’; “‘reliability estimated from item 
homogeneity’’; “‘speed versus power tests’’; 
‘methods of scoring tests’’; “‘methods of 
standardizing and equating test scores’’; 
“problems of weighting and differential 
prediction,’’ and “‘item analysis."’ 

The volume does perform a service because 
it approaches Gulliksen'’s goal of bringing 
“the technical developments in test theory of 
the last 50 years together in one readily 
available source.”’ 

In the light of the foregoing, it is clear 
that a typical counselor may not find much 
help in improving his use of tests with coun- 
selees by reading this book. Although this 
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book could be improved by including more 
examples of the application of theory pre- 
i and by a more lucid style of writing, 
it does present material in a straightforward 
manner. As a reference volume on test de- 
velopment, it is without equal, and its value 
for this purpose should win a place for it in 
the professional libraries of test technicians.- 
CuirrorD P. Frorenuicn, Specialist for Traiming 
Guidance Personnel, Division of Vocational Ed- 
ucation, Office of Education, Federal Security 
Agency, Washington, D.C. 


<> 


Scientiric ResearcH, 
Washington, D. C 
1950. 222 pp. 


THe Principles oF 
by Paul Freedman. 
Public Affairs Press, 
$3.25. 


| r 1s opvious THAT the author of this book is 
a practical man. He has set for himself 
the ditticule task of providing a manual of 
procedure for young research workers, a 
group for whom the rules of the game have 
been vaguely defined in the past. A second 
important group to whom the book is ad- 
dressed are the patrons of research, “those 
who, while not themselves engaged in 
scientific research, have, nevertheless, such a 
profound influence on an individual or a group 
of research workers that they have it in their 
power completely to paralyze the efforts of 
even the most brilliant among them 

(p. x). 

The Principles of Scientific Research falls into 
two major divisions. The first third of the 
book is devoted to a descriptive, historical, 
and philosophical approach to scientific 
method. Although Freedman is mainly con- 
cerned with methodological contributions to 
natural science, he has devoted considerable 
space to biological science and has paid 
lip service at least to social science. For 
this reason, the guidance worker or the social 
scientist may have difficulty with the pro- 
fusion of mames and terms in Chapter 3, 
inaccurately titled ‘Research and  Phi- 
losophy."" Chapter 3 might better have been 
labeled “A Kaleidoscopic View of Science in 
the 19th and 20th Centuries.’ This is the 
weakest part of the book, a disappointing 
let-down after the excellent synthesis of 
materials in Chapters 1 and 2. The dis- 
cussion of modern psychology (pp. 73 ff.) is 


particularly weak; Mr. Freedman is certainly 
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not up to date when he leaves off with Wat 


“and so-called psychic 


hyp- 


son, Freud, Biorac, 
phenomena, such as telepathy, and 
notism 

The treatment of dialectical materialism 
(pp. 62-66) and its contribution to scientific 
method make valuable reading even though 
those who might receive “hurt to their 
tender political consciences at the expense of 
scientific knowledge"’ are urged to skip this 
topic. Here Freedman gives voice to a 
theme which recurs throughout his book, 
the dilemma which confronts every scientist 
who must pursue knowledge for its own sake 
while being dependent in his efforts upon a 
political economic system which must use 
knowledge to serve its own ends. It should 
be emphasized that Mr. Freedman cannot be 
construed to be politically radical any more 
than he can be identified as reactionary. His 
argument is that research pursued for its own 
sake along lines of interest to the scientist 
will provide greater utilitarian rewards than 
that which is subsidized to give immediate, 
practical answers. Nevertheless, the young 
scientist is instructed to temper his idealism 
about freedom of inquiry with the realization 
that he has to work for somebody. The 
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final chapter of the book on ‘‘Patrons,”’ 
though its setting is British, provides useful 
vocational information for the young Ameri- 
can who is thinking about the career of re- 
search scientist. 

Mr. Freedman’s chapter on ‘‘Patrons” 

exemplifies the high level of important, 
practical information which he gives in the 
last two-thirds of his book. For example, he 
criticizes not only the gullibility and rigidity 
of disciples (p. 83) but also those senior 
scientists who “‘lack responsiveness to new 
facts and ideas unless these happen to coincide 
with their previous finite experience. 
Such scientists simply close their minds tight 
against everything which does not fit in with 
their preconceived notions’® (p. 85). One is 
reminded forcibly of the furor over nondi- 
rective-directive counseling! Again, Freed- 
man's discussions, e.g., of time and resources 
(p. 91); of research hours and conduct (pp. 
143 ff.); of ethics in relations between 
junior and senior scientists (p. 163), and of 
‘faccuracy and economy of effort’’ (pp. 165), 
are illustrative of the eminently practical 
and helpful guides to researchers in the latter 
two-thirds of his volume. 
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The Principles of Scientific Research is recom- 
mended reading to all NVGA members, 
not only as a source of occupational infor- 
mation for would-be researchers, but as 
necessary professional reading for the guid- 
ance ae who finds research an in- 
creasingly essential part of his service opera- 
tions.—Harotp B. Pepinsxy, The State College 
of Washington. 

<> 


PERSONALITY AND Psycuoruerapy, by John 
Dollard and Neal E. Miller. New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1950. 488pp. $5.00 


BOOK WHICH SETs as its goal anew formu- 
lation of personality theory invites 
immediate attention in a confused world. 
The authors have interpreted behavior theory 
and cultural concepts in a Freudian frame- 
work and have developed from their resultant 
product a theory of therapy. 

This book is addressed primarily to the 
professional worker who has a rich back- 
ground of experience and academic training in 
personal development and psychotherap) 
For this sophisticated group especially, the 
book will provide a mew perception of 


familiar concepts and help the: enlarge their 


clinical understandings. The authors have 
also expressed the hope that the book will be 
a source of stimulation to other professional 
workers Ww ho Strive to incorporate new con- 
cepts into their field. For example, Part II, 
‘Basic Principles of Learning,”’ can provide 
the classroom teacher with a better under- 
standing of the relationships between the 
learning which takes place in the classroom 
and the way in which it affects the personal- 
ity of the individual. 

Even though the authors have not de- 
signed this book for laymen, several of the 
sections devoted to the therapy process can 
be read by them with profit because it will 
clarify the role of therapists in therapy, the 
dynamics of therapeutic process, and some of 
the techniques employed. The reader should 
be aware that many of the examples of 
therapy are not consistent with the goals of 
therapy set forth by the authors. 

In building up the philosophical framework 
in which their hypotheses are presented, the 
authors have employed, as a cornerstone to 
their thinking, the belief that neurotic con- 
flict is “eanmies gfter can therefore be unlearned 
according to learning theory which can be 
experimentally valideted. To accomplish 
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this goal they divided the book into eight 
parts: ‘Orientation’; “‘Basic Principles of 
Learning’’; ‘““The Normal Use of the Mind 
in Solving Emotional Problems’; “‘How 
Neurosis Is Learned’’; *‘The New Conditions 
of Therapeutic Learning’; “‘Conflict’’; 
“Special Aspects of Therapy,’ and “Two 
Applications to Normal Living.”’ 

The reviewers feel that this book represents 
a meaningful contribution to the literature 
despite the existence of important limitations. 
The authors themselves have said, “*. . . the 
ideas in this book are hypotheses, the basis 
for research, not proven principles. Further- 
more, it has not been possible to formulate 
these hypotheses in as rigorous, systematic 
and quantitative form as will eventually be 
desirable’’ (p. VII). The authors are also 
aware of obvious gaps in their thinking and 
unsolved problems. 

Despite the authors’ honesty in revealing 
their own awareness of these limitations, 
their method of presentation of ideas and 
concepts tends to infer to the reader that the 
conclusions drawn on these premises are con- 
clusive. An example of this tendency might 
clarify this point. The authors are very 
much concerned in proving the role of 
labeling, in the form of cue words, as instru- 
menta! in the learning process. To establish 
this principle, they describe an experiment 
with a little girl who was asked to locate 
some hidden candy. In describing her be- 
havior they say, ““While she was looking for 
the candy, she was almost certainly thinking 
words and sentences about the candy and per- 
haps also having visual images of it. The 
reward of finding the candy not only rein- 
forced the response of reaching for a certain 
book, it also elicited and reinforced thoughts 
about the location of the candy. Then as a 
result of previous training, these words, 
sentences, and images about the location of 
the candy helped to elicit the correct reaching 
responses"’ (pp. 42, 43). No evidence was 
presented to prove that the authors’ evalua- 
tion of the youngster’s conceptual labeling 
process did in fact occur, but this illustration 
is used repeatedly throughout the book for 
enlarging upon one of the basic hypotheses 
fundamenta! to their therapeutic procedures. 

The authors do show their awareness of 
their unorthodox use of the term “‘cue pro- 
ducing responses’’ which is their description 
of what occurs in the “higher mental proc- 
ess.’ [nm fact, the authors recognized that 
the use of this definition depends upon the 
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validity of two additional hypotheses which 
themselves are open to question. This 
pyramiding of hypotheses does not restrict 
the authors or cause them to be more cautious 
in the subsequent application of their learn- 
ing theory to therapy. 

Ye the reader accepts the theories in the 
spirit in which they were presented by the 
authors, this book can serve as an excellent 
stimulant for productive thinking, for ex- 
amination of present therapeutic practices, 
and for the stimulation of research.—MeErLe 
Outsen, Associate Professor of Education, and 


Water Lirron, Assistant Professor of Educa- 
tion, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 
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A CompParRISON oF DIAGNOsTIC AND FunNc- 
TIONAL CasEworK Concepts: REporT oF 
THE FAMILY SERVICE ASSOCIATION OF AMER- 
icA CoMMITTEE TO Stupy Basic Concepts 
in Casework Practice, ed. by Cora 
Kasius. New York: Family Service As- 
sociation of America, 1950. 169 pp. $2.00 


AX capable committee under the 
auspices of the Family Service As- 
sociation of America has prepared ‘‘a com- 
parison of diagnostic and functional case- 
work concepts.’ This analysis of the basic 
concepts as practiced in the field of social 
work ts a very thoughtful as well as thought- 
provoking report. As one of the older dis- 
ciplines in the area of human relations, social 
work gives evidence in this report of having 
reached sufficient maturity to analyze its 
techniques and to recognize differences in 
basic concepts with some objectivity and 
maturity of judgment. 

One 1s known in the field of social work 


as a disciple of either Orto Rank (functional 
casework) or Freud (diagnostic casework 
In the past the cleavage between these two 
philosophies has been so marked that like- 
nesses or differences have not been openly 
discussed, which this Committee has cour- 
ageously undertaken to do in this report. 

In comparing basic concepts the Committee 
agreed ‘‘that the two orientations of case- 
work, although similar in certain aspects, 
are based on widely divergent points of 
view."’ These differences are mainly on 
concepts of personality structure, methods of 
work, and responsibility which professional 
workers assume. In view of these differ- 
ences the Committee believes that ‘the two 
orientations cannot be effectively reconciled 
or combined.'’ The report states that di- 
agnostic casework ts based on individualistic 
understanding of the client and his problem, 
and enabling the client to achieve improve- 
ment in some aspect of his social life. Func- 
tional casework is based upon “‘understand- 
ing of the psychology of the client, the na- 
ture of growth, and what can be most dy- 
namically helpful in bringing about the 
change desired by the client.” 


Four case histories are presented as illus- 
trative of the dynamics of the two concepts 
For methods of reporting, the Committee 
summarized the case histories and then made 
an analysis of the material. The Murray 
case, illustrative of the diagnostic concept, 
will be of special interest to vocational 
counselors. Mr. Murray applied to the 
Family Agency because of unsatisfactory job 
adjustment. The case worker started with 
the discussion of the job problem and in time 
directed it to a discussion of his general ad- 
justment. As Mr. Murray relates his work 
history, he reveals significant social and 
psychological information which aid the 
case worker in diagnosis. The technique 
employed in the treatment was (1) develop- 
ment of a positive relationship with the case 
worker; (2) support by the case worker in 
the undertaking of new activities; (3) relief 
of tension; (4) understanding of his own 
conflicts; (5) directing him to new meaning- 
ful experiences such as taking vocational 
tests and going to an employment agency, 
and (6) strengthening of his ego. Neither 
of the two functional cases presented offered 
any discussion of a vocational problem. Vo- 
cational counselors would be interested in 
cases with a vocational problem illustrating 
the use of the functional approach. 
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The Murray case particularly poses the 
all-important question as to ways in which 
social work and vocational guidance profes- 
sions can work together more closely.—O iv: 
BanisTER, Director, Vocational Guidance Serv- 
ice, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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We Over Fortry—America’s HUMAN Scrap 
Pitz, by Conard Miller Gilbert. Phil- 
adelphia: Westbrook Publishing Com- 
pany, 1948. 128pp. $2.00. 


GE DISCRIMINATION in hiring practices 
confronts each one of us. Have you 

seen relatives, friends, associates, acquaint- 
ances crowded out of their chosen occupations 
and placed upon our country’s human scrap 
pile merely because they have lived a given 
number of calendar years—in some instances 
as few as 35? Many of us may be confronted 
with similar treatment unless in our younger 
and middle years we bring about changes in 
attitudes and practices of hiring and retiring. 
The problem is great and becoming greater, 
for living in the United States today are 
more than 50,000,000 persons over 40 years 
of age. Of this number approximately 
10,000,000 are over 65 years of age; due in 
large measure to advances in medical science, 
this older age group will within the next 30 
years be almost doubled in numerical size. 
Under present regulations and laws 25,000,000 
persons should become eligible for various 
kinds of old age assistance by 1980! Such a 
body has a powerful voting potential. And, 
it also has a powerful production potential. 
Actually, this group stands as a mighty 
shadow and as a mighty challenge upon our 
horizons. How now may we guarantee the 
constructive use of the physical, mental, and 
spiritual energies of each of these older 
persons, among whom will be counted many 
of us and our associates? We Over Forty 
suggests that continued, gainful employment 
for those desiring it is the major solution to 
the problem and points out that a person's 
ability to do the job, and not his chrono- 
logical age, should be the criterion for hiring. 
Prompted to immediate action in the fick 


of gerontology by a letter from a well- 
meaning friend (the president and successful 
executive of one of America’s large industrial 
firms), stating that there were no available 
jobs for a man of Mr. Gilbert's age, the 
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author forthwith secured for himself out- 
standing positions in industry. Simul- 
cnn. & he gave five years of serious con- 
sideration to the problem of age discrimina- 
tion in the hiring practices of Government 
and industry. The present book is the result. 
Written by a man who is a former editor, a 
campaigner for woman suffrage, a nationally 
recognized expert in labor-management rela- 
tions, and a college extension teacher, this 
book, geared to lay-consumption, is stirring 
and moves at a rapid tempo, presenting facts 
and figures to substantiate statements of good 
hiring and retiring practices. With the ex- 
ception of a 16-page chapter which sum- 
marizes civil service laws in various states, 
few chapteis run more than four pages. 
The author marshalls his ammunition, takes 
aim, and delivers his bombshells in short 
order. If the author believes that certain 
employment practices are unjust, illogical, 
““cockeyed,’” or “‘non-sensical,’’ he says so 
after sharing with the reader the reasoning 
which led to his conclusions. He explains 
that prejudices against hiring older workers 
rest chiefly upon erroneous and inadequate 
impressions regarding the older workers’ 
production capacities, adaptability, health, 
attendance, and accidents. Although during 
and after World War II abundant statistical 
evidence was presented to the public in easily 
readable form to disprove such impressions, 
many employers continue to cling to misin- 
formation, misapprehension, and prejudice 
in their hiring practices. There is selectivity 
in hiring individuals; why not in retiring 
them? 

What can be done about the situation of 
older workers who want jobs now, not pen- 
sions in the future? The author quotes from 
an address by the noted geriatrician, Theo- 
dore G. Klumpp, *‘From a sociological stand- 
point, inflexible chronological rules are 
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ridiculous, and a reflection on the state of our 
intelligence in solving what ought to be a 
simple problem. Whenever society adopts a 
rule that eliminates the fit with the unfit, 
destroys the good with the bad, or punishes 
the innocent with the wicked, it is not a 
good rule. Society progresses by changing 
rules of this kind." Mr. Gilbert believes 
that within the next 10 years persons in the 
30-40 year group, assisted by leaders from 
government, industry, and labor, will make 
drastic changes in working standards and 
conditions, and in adjusting employment 
practices to the older worker. What do you 
want those changes to be? Action taken by 
each one of us now as individuals and within 
the groups of which we are members can de- 
termine the nature of changes in attitudes and 
practices of hiring and retiring.—Esruer 
ANsoN, Continuing Education Service, Michigan 
State College. 
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Easy Dogs Ir: The Story of Mac, by Hugh 
Reilly. New York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 
1950. 277 pp. $3.00. 


HOUGH ITS READERS may also be counselors 
or social workers, priests or psychiatrists, 
specifically the reader of this book should be 


that unhappy creature, the alcoholic. The 
author directed it to him and his friends, 
saying: ‘When the drinking of an individual 
becomes a matter of concern to his family, 
friends, and business associates, he is probably 
an alcoholic, and the immediate question that 
arises is what if anything can be done about 
it? This book attempts to answer that 
question.”’ 

The history told in this novel is that of a 
man named McDermit, a person of high re- 
solve and no faint will, who drank. It is a 
painful account of his being reclaimed by 
Alcoholics Anonymous to a life which at 
first he dared live only 24 hours at a time be- 
cause he couldn't endure the vista of endless 
days in which he must deny himself alcohol. 
There is a romance and an ending which 
would not offend the readers of the women’s 
magazines, but the bulk of the novel is made 
of more stalwart stuff. The chapters which 
drag Mac through his alcoholism and see him 
a member of Alcoholics Anonymous setting 
out to rehabilitate himself and others invoke 
the reader's sympathy.—N. S. 
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Job Materials from Glamour Magazine's 
Job Department: The Secretarial Story plus 
Report on Glamour's Survey of Secretaries and 
Employers ($.25); Medical Secretary and Par- 
tial List of Colleges and Business Schools 
Offering Medical Secretarial Training; Nursing; 
Photography; A Partial List of Business Schools 
throughout the U. S.; Civil Service Jobs for Wo- 
men in Federal, State, and Local Government; 
Law; Jobs in Travel; A Career in Public Rela- 
tions; Jobs in Radio ($.05); Advertising Agency 
Jobs; Modeling; Fashion Designing; Fashion 
Jobs; Dental Assistant; Dental Hygienist; 
Trade and Professional Directories; Insurance 
Writes a New Policy from Glamour, and How to 
Make the Most of Your Home Life ($.10); 
Today's Librarian Leads a Lively Life ($.05); 
Glamour's College Majors Chart for Men and 
Women—wall size covering 50 major subjects, 
$.50. Available from Glamour's Job Depart- 
ment, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, 
New York. Unless otherwise indicated, the 
Fact Sheets listed are available free of charge 
for single copies. The free material is mimeo- 
graphed. The Fact Sheets range from 2 to 
12 pages of single-spaced material. 


These materials are well worth adding to your files 
Note: Defense hiring dates slightly some of the Civil 
Service material, but it makes good reference material. 
Also, the ‘‘Home Life’’ referred to in one of the listings 
is an insurance company, whatever else its title mmighe 
indicate. -The College Majors wall chart lists general 
areas of study such as history, English, engineering, 

sychology, etc., and offers a good résumé on job futures, 
eee to find a job, training, etc., in connection with each 


field of study. Good bulletin board material. 





Nore to Members and Subscribers 


Use of the NVGA mailing lists by 
individuals or other organizations does 
not imply sponsorship or endorsement 
by NVGA. 














Publications Received 


Jobs and Futures Reprints from Made- 
moiselle: Puppeteering ($.05); Display Art 
‘$.10). Available from Mademoiselle, 122 
East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York. 
Binders with index and dividers are available 
for these reprints and future ones for $1.00. 
$5.00 brings a binder complete with set of 61 
reprints. 

Reprints from the December issue of Mademoiselle 


Occupational Abstracts: No. 136, Press- 
man, by H. Alan Robinson; No. 137, Plumb- 
ing, by Vernard F. Group; No. 138, Optician, 
by H. Alan Robinson. All 1950. 6 pp., $.50 
each. 

A summary of available literature on the subject. 


Vocational Guidance Centre Monographs: 
Optometrist; Veterinarian; Patternmaker; Bee- 
keeper; Photographer; Home Economist; Teacher. 
4 pp. each. $.10 each. Available: Voca- 
tional Guidance Centre, 205 Avenue Road, 
Toronto 5, Ontario. 


Revised Canadian occupational information mono- 
graphs. 


Handbook of Facts on Women Workers (1950). 
Women’s Bureau Bulletin No. 237. Depart- 
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ment of Labor. 106 pp Available 
Supt. of Documents, U. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 

Includes sections on “Employment of Women 
‘Wages, Salaries, and Income’’; ‘Industria! Injuries to 
Women"; ‘Standards for Employment of Women 
“Summary of State Labor Laws for Women Legisla 
tion Affecting Household Employees’’; “‘The Politica! 
and Civil Status of Women"’; *‘Women's Education and 
Vocational Training’; ‘American Women-—A Selected 
Bibliography of Basic Sources Women's National Or 
ganizations—List’’; ‘Current Publications of the Wo- 
men's Bureau.” 


$.30 
S. 


‘‘Manpower and Personnel Problems in 
Industrial Mobilization.”’ Selected References 
No. 37 (January, 1951), 8 pp. $.20. Indus- 
trial Relations Section, Princeton University, 
Princeton, New Jersey. 

A listing of pertinent literature under ‘General 

Layoff and Transfer Problems and Procedures’*; ‘‘Em™ 
ployment and Training"’; ‘‘Special Classes of Workers’'» 
“Hours Administration.” 


Counselor Preparation (1951). Prepared by 
the Michigan Counselors Association. 2 pp. 
Free. Address R. N. Hatch, Executive Secre- 
tary, Michigan Counselors Association, 
Michigan State College, East Lansing. 


Considers *“The Basic Competencies"’; ‘Minimum Aca- 
demic Training’; ‘Personal Qualifications’; “‘Levels of 
Counselor Training"’; ‘Types of Counseling"; ‘“Training 
the Present Staff."’ 


WESTWARD IS THE WAY TO EDUCATION 


The University of California now receives more students as transfers from public 
junior colleges than as graduates of high schools, according to a recent report 
from the University’s Office of Relations with Schools. In the fall of 1949, the 
report shows, 2,686 graduates of California public high schools entered the 
University as freshman while 2,766 students transferred from junior colleges with 
advanced standing. The same situation existed in the fall of 1948 when 2,898 
students entered the various university campuses directly from California high schools 
while 2,951 transferred from public junior colleges with advanced standing. 


Some 150 NVGA members attended the joint meeting which was held at Harbor 
Technical Junior College, Wilmington, on October 19. A tour of the Harbor 


campus was arranged prior to the dinner. 


Harbor College is a new junior 


college within the Los Angeles City Schools district which serves the Los Angeles 
harbor area and provides special facilities for terminal-technical programs.— 


DONALD E. KITCH 








To the Editor 





Student Personnel: 


|" THE December issue of Occupations a 
quotation from Lawrence A. Kimpton’s 
“Student Personnel: Sense and Nonsense"’ 
(College and University, July, 1950) was re- 
printed and readers were asked to give their 
reaction to this attack on “‘the emphasis that 
is increasingly being placed on vocational- 
ism."’ Two replies to the Kimpton state- 
ment in their turn launch an attack. En 


garde! 
] It seems to me that Dr. Kimpton errs 

e in his statement that the basic assump- 
tion of student personnel work is assistance 
to a student in preparation for some voca- 
tion. If one were to make one, and only one, 
basic assumption upon which the student 
personnel movement is proceeding, I would 
present this: 

The primary purpose of student personnel 
services is to assist the individual to optimum 
growth in his personality development in a democ- 
racy. 

The term personality is used here to in- 
clude not only “‘the whole man,"’ but also 
“the environmental man.’" The whole man 
rests in a vacuum unless we consider his en- 
vironment. A vital part, but only a part, 
is the individual's vocation. Therefore, 
personnel services must Operate in the oc- 
cupational area. 

Dr. Kimpton is concerned over the loss of 
the real meaning of a college education. 
He seems to discount the democratization of 
our colleges and universities which necessi- 
tates services to meet the needs of a variety 
of students. 


He seems worried about the terrified, poor 
freshman who by the end of his first year does 
not know what he wants to do in life. What 
about the terrified graduate with only a 
philosophical experience who seeks adjust- 
ment in an industrial society? Each student's 


The human organism is highly adaptable. 


Sense and Nonsense 


experiences must be considered in their en- 
vironmental entirety. 

Perhaps we need to offer our students col- 
lege experiences rich both in “‘know-how”’ 
and ‘‘know-why.’’—Herman J. Perers, As- 
sociate Professor of Psychology, Chico State Col- 
lege, California. 


? Those who plead for a de-emphasis on 
ethe vocational aspects of college cur- 
ricula should be privileged to visit an em- 
ployment office, public or private, and ob- 
serve the interviews with recent college 
graduates. 

About the most pathetic individual im- 
aginable is the college graduate who has just 
completed four years of so-called ‘“‘liberal"’ 
training. A perfect gentleman, cultured of 
speech and manner, he is aghast as the im- 
plications of the employment interviewer's 
questionsdawnuponhim. Fromthesheltered 
and pleasant environment of a college campus, 
he now must face a strictly cold and material- 
istic situation. What has he to offer for 
which an employer is willing to pay cash?— 
an A.B. degree, a more or less superficial 
knowledge of the arts and literature, expen- 
sive tastes and wardrobe which does not 
include overalls and work shoes. He real- 
izes now that such culture and linguistic 
assets as he possesses must be offered on a 
very limited and overcrowded market. A 
very junior clerkship, a job as a receptionist, 
a sales job (strictly on a commission basis )— 
these hold the only hope which the inter- 
viewer can offer. 

The usual ending to this sad tale is a pro- 
longed period of trial and error jobs until 
aptitudes of which the young man quite 
probably is unaware come to the fore—and 
even then he still faces the working world 
looking up—from the very bottom.—Dona.p 
C. Cocurane, Research Analyst, Pennsylvania 
State Employment Service. 


The number of different 


abilities that any individual may acquire is enormous.—Harry D. 
Kitson, How to Find the Right Vocation. 
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OFFICERS AND TRUSTEES of the 
NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION, Inc. 


An Organization for the Furtherance of Educational and Vocational Guidance 
(Organized 1913) 


President, Cuivronv E. Eaicxson, Professor of Education, Michigan State 


Vice-President, Makzy D. Basso, , Guidance and 


Placement, Public a a hers me Mihod! Island 


Treasurer, Ronzar BE. Cazzy, Director of Guidance, Public Schools, , Yoakers, New York 
Executive 


Secretary, Campnutyt B. Baarp, 1424 Sixteenth Street, N.W 


-» Washington 6, D. C, 


TRUSTEES (Terms expire on June 30 of the years noted) 
Mant, Ron, Hee B'nai B'rith Vocational Service Bureau, 1424 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, 


1953) 
Mase, J. 
Columbus 15, Ohio (1952) 


ional Informati 


California (1953) 


ucxsr, Assistant State Supervisor, Guidance Service Section, Department of Education, 68 E. Gay Screet, 


il Personnel, Northern Westchester 
ucation, New York University, New York 3, New York (1951) 
on and Guidance, Department of ion, Sacramento 14, 


County, New York (1951) 


Gusww E. Suitu, Chief, ag or oe mt ans ene ey el ag obra ney em BS Michigan (1952) 


Mazcuserrs W. Zarotzon, Chief, 
MacArthur Boulevard, Washington, D. C. (1 


—— Women's Bureau, 


of Labor, 4729 


N.V.G.A. DIVISION and COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN—1950-1951 


Division, United States Employment Serv 

ton 25, 

Administration and Supervisson: Nuna E, McApam, Super- 
visor of Guidance Services, Dade County Schools, 
Miami, Florida 

i Ouiook Beanchs Borses of Labor Sencinicn, 
t of Labor, Washington 25, D. C. 


Standing Committees 
Execusive: Cuirrorp E. Exicxson, Professor of Education, 


Lansing, Michigan; Rosgat 
as a New York 3, New 


York 
Public Relations: Lavaance G. Mason, Director of Guid- 
ance, Department of Education, 
Pregnae Commiete: Joux McMazow, Director of Guid- 


ance and Counseling, Public Schools, 228 N. LaSalle, 


C cal ‘bies: C 

Bell Telephooe Co., 208 W. Washingson, Chicago 6, 
Magy D. Basso, Supervisor, Guid 

sae Si +f Public Schools’ Preteidence’ Ried 


in Branch Programs: Haroun Hanorave, La 
es eee ee rane, Rate 


pon 
Curppoarn P. 
Guidance ce Pr ie Tr 
ington 25, D. C. 


Special Committees 
International Relations: Haanx A. Jaoun, Chief, Occupa- 


tional Information and ewe © S. Office of 
Education, Washington 25, D. C. 











